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NEWS OF THE W EEK. 


PARLIAMENT is to meet on the 31st of January—not before. 
Some have expected that the next session would commence a 
month earlier than usual; and the delay, which will be productive 
of inconvenience if we are really to have an election in the spring, 
indicates that Ministers need time and opportunity to solder up 
the cracks in what was their majority. It shows that they are not 
quite ready for the work that awaits them—perhaps not altogether 
resolved to do that which alone can prevent the breaking-up of 
the Liberal party and keep themselves in office. Apparently, 
they do not see that every day’s delay of the announcement of 
an effective plan for opposing the Tories, causes a tendency to fall 
off from themselves. Recollecting how many there are who 
always side with the strongest, and knowing that the impression 
ereated by the procrastination of Ministers must needs be that they 
are weak and irresolute, we cannot help thinking that they are 
holding out a temptation to rat. 
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The progress of the Peerage Reform question, in quarters 
where it could be scarcely expected to have penetrated, is attested 
by the proceedings at a dinner given a few days ago at South 
Molton, to Lord Esrineron and Mr. Newron Frettowes. The 
assembly consisted of landed gentlemen and farmers; but when 
Lord Esrineron touched upon the subject of reforming the Lords, 
he was interrupted by the warmest cheering. Lord Esr1inGTon 
will not vote for Peerage Reform; but he admits that, in opposing 
it, he misrepresents the agricultural constituency who elected 
him. His colleague, Mr. Newron Fettowes, however, will give 
his hearty support to a motion for putting an end to the irrespon- 
sible authority of the Peers. The question of the Ballot was not 
introduced : there againthe two Members for North Devonshire 
will be found on opposite sides. Perhaps the Devonshire Whigs, 
warned by the dilemma into which their Cornish neighbours have 
pot, will support Mr. FeELLowes, though he would seem to be as 

r-going a Radical as Sir W1L~t1am MoLEsworrtu. 


The Irish Exchequer Barons have been proved ignorant of the 
law and practice of their own Court. They have been issuing 
writs of rebellion by the hundred, every one of which was irregu- 
lar and illegal. They revived for plaintiffs in tithe causes an ob- 
solete and extreme remedy, without ascertaining that the parties 
were legally entitled to it. The opposition of the Crown 
Lawyers did not make them pause. They saw that their 
commissioners of rebellion created a spirit of resistance among 
the people, which threatened to convert the fiction of law intoa 
truth, and spread petty insurrections over the country. Still they 
persevered, without once examining into the legality of their own 
proceedings ; trusting to the assertions of counsel, as ignorant as 
themselves. But the proceedings of these merciful, cautious, 
and learyéd administrators of the law, have been at length 
subjected to the much-needed scrutiny. It has been discovered 
that the ancient and established practice of the Court of Exche- 
quer was to give a defendant four distinct warnings before the 
writ of rebellion for the contempt of Court was issued. He was 
summoned to answer the complaint against him by three differ- 
ent processes after the filing of the bill; in the event of his 
not appearing, an attachment was issued to the Sheriff, who was 
to make proclamation ; and then, the Court being satisfied that 
all these ‘ntermediate steps had been taken, issued the writ 
of rebellion, which authorized the arrest of the defendant. Now, 
of these four warnings, only one has been given to the recent 
defendants in tithe suits. Two of the three summonses, and the 
proclamation, have been omitted. The consequence is, that all 
the “ rebels” have been illegally arrested and imprisoned, and that 
all the sequestrations of property for debts and costs have been 
made contrary to law. This is the undeniable fact. The only 
question which the Judges had to consider was, not whether the 
established practice of the Court was such as we have described 
it—for that is admitted—but whether they should, by an ex post 
Facto decree, render that lawful which is plainly at variance with 

(Latzst Epition.] 





the law of their own Court. They have decided in favour of a 
motion made by Mr. O’Connetu for the release of a “ rebel,” 
arrested by virtue of one of the illegal writs. The remaining 
prisoners must, of course, be released. As for the reverend plain- 
tiffs, who will probably have to restore the money they have 
levied through the agency of Mr. Patti. RyAN on such paupers 
as REILLY, together with costs of their oppressive proceedings, 
and damages to the sufferers, we recommend them to commence 
actions against the Lay Association, since it was principally 
through the instrumentality of these meddlers that they have got 
into the scrape. 

But the case of the Judges is the most serious: how should 
they be dealt with? It must not be forgotten, and it gives a deep 
dye to their delinquency, that /ives have been sucrificed in executing 
writs of rebellion, which were issued in violation of the law. To 
take away human life in the process of collecting a debt, is itself 
a heinous fault in the polity of the State which permits such 
doings; and with this fault, this crime, has the Legislature which 
maintains the tithe system in Ireland been chargeable. When 
the slaughter of the peasantry was legal, it excited almost uni- 
versal horror; but the excuse for Rathcormack, horrible as it 
was, cannot be urged in defence of rebellion writ massacres, 
for they were not perpetrated according to law. Are the men 
from whose culpable ignorance or carelessness such consequences 
have ensued, fit to be on the bench of Justice ? Surely they ought 
not to escape uncensured and unarraigned. But how can they be 
called to account? By an impeachment?—The Peers must be 
their judges. By an address to the Crown for their removal ?—In 
that both Houses of Parliament must concur. Joy, Foster, and 
PENNEFATHER, ye are safe. We mow know the full force of 
O'ConngELL’s earnest iterations on the subject of Judge-appoint- 
ments in Ireland. 


Lord WitttAm Bentinck has paid the visit he promised at the 
time of his election to his Glasgow constituents. He is not one 
who shrinks from answering for his conduct abroad or at home, 
Wewish we could say that the account he rendered of his steward- 
ship had been altogether satisfactory to the Reformers of Glasgow. 
But although in the dark daysof CasTLEREAGH he was a shining 
light—independent when most were slavish—Liberal when it was 
a stigma to be any thing but Tory—sacrificing promotion to prin- 
ciple, and doing what others talked about,—it is notwithstanding 
ascertained that the progress of politics in this country has been too 
rapid for “ Honest WiLL1AM BENTINCK ” to keep up with. Twenty 
years ago he was a Liberal among Whigs; he is now a Whig 
among Liberals. He has not kept pace with the general move- 
ment; and has fallen into the same rank with many persons who 
fancy themselves to be rather fargoing Reformers, but who must 
yet go further and faster or they will be left behind. 

The Courier of last night states, on the authority of a well- 
informed correspondent, that Lord W1L.1Am has little chance of 
being again chosen for Glasgow. Our own information from 
Scotland, this morning, goes to confirm that opinion. Putting 
the Tories on one side, and the extreme Radicals on the other, it 
is stated that, on some of the most stirring questions of the time, 
he is not sufficiently advanced even for the more moderate Re- 
formers, who secured his return. This, let the Tories understand, 
is the reason why Glasgow will look out for another candi~ 
date—Lord Wi.Lt1Am BeENTINCK is not sufficiently Radical for 
the constituency of that great and wealthy commercial city. 
There is a confirmation of the boast that in Glasgow there has 
been a reaction in favour of Toryism! Sir Roperr Peet has 
been elected to a holyday office in the University, by the 
boys who are getting an education there, of whom the majority 
are about fourteen years of age, and under the control of two 
Tory Professors: but let the great Tamworth Baronet appeal to 
the men of Glasgow—let him be proposed as a candidate at the 
next election—here is a fair opening, and doubtless a fierce de- 
sire; unless Sir PLAusIBLE stand ¢his test of a popular politician, 
the empty honours of the schoolboys, and the solid dinner and 
strong drink of the merchants, who may flock to the amusement 
of hearing a well-puffed spouter, without caring whether he has 
good, bad, or no politics, will be found to be a demonstration of 
very small account in the array of moral forces. 

It should be observed, that it is not entirely owing to his Whig 
votes, or rather his insufficient support of Radical measures, that 
the Glasgow Reformers have come to the conviction that Lord 
Witi1am BEnNTINCK cannot again stand as their candidate. The 
duties of a Representative for Glasgow are exceedingly laborious : 
time was when the indefatigable Bentinck could undergo any la- 
bour; but long service in warm climates has shaken his constitution 
and diminished his physical energy, and he has not on every occa- 
sion been found alert enough for Glasgow. But it is mainly owing 
te the same reason which placed Sir Henry PaRngct in an 
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awkward position at Dundee—the difficulty of always voting with 
Ministers, and yet satisfying the more earnest Reformers—that 
Lord Witt1AmM Bentincg will be compelled to retire. Let 
Lord Me.tzourne ponder upon these things, and the state 
of popular feeling which they indicate. For, it ought to be added, 
the respect which the Glasgow constituency feel towards Lord 
Wiuiam Bentinck personally has been increased by his visit, 
The impression which he has made, as an individual, is most 
favourable. There is no Whig in the country for whom the 
Reformers generally entertain a kindlier or a higher esteem: but 
he will not be again returned for Glasgow, on account of his 
Whiggism. Surely this fact must rouse, we need not perhaps 
say Lord Metsourng, but the most lazy, timorous, and creep- 
ing among his colleagues. 





The Foreign intelligence this week is made up principally of 
rumours and speculations. There are but few facts stated, and 
most of those are contradicted. A 

Beginning with Spain, it is said that the siege of Bilboa has 
been raised by the Carlists; and on the other hand, that it has 
not been raised, but that the assailants are determined to take 
the city. The weather, however, has been so extremely unfavour- 
able, that the Carlists find great difficulty in keeping up their 
works. Of course they experience greater hardship than the 
garrison, which is under cover. The last active operation of which 
we have intelligence, was a sortie of the garrison on the 22d 
November : it was sustained with little loss by the Carlists, who 
repulsed the enemy with considerable slaughter; but this is the 
Carlist account. Gomez is everywhere and nowhere—that is, 
nobody can tell his position at any given time: it is hoped, though, 
in Madrid, that Narvaez will “ find him” somewhere, and retake 
the plunder he has amassed. Bands of Carlist marauders have 
advanced within a short distance of Madrid, and the last batta- 
lion of the garrison has been sent out to drive them back. 

Some alterations in the Ministry were on the point of being 
completed, when the last accounts left Madrid. Lopez had re- 
signed the Home Department, to be succeeded by Gonsaxxz, and 
Cuapra the Marine, which INFANTE was to have. CALATRAVA 
remains at the head of the Government; but MENpIZABAL, ac- 
cording to the story, was to give up the Finance Ministry to 
Ferrer, and Moscoso to succeed Ropit as Minister of War. 
Roop himself had submitted to the Government, and resigned his 
command, after all his blustering. It is said that he will be tried 
by a Court-martial; but nobody seems to believe it. 

The Cortes have finally confirmed Queen CuristiNA in the 
Regency. The vote was passed almost unanimously, on her 
Majesty’s birthday. The sale of national property has since prin- 
cipally occupied the attention of the Deputies; who are the only 
public functionaries paid regularly by the Treasury. 

According toa brief telegraphic despatch in the Moniteur of 
Tuesday, a Carlo-Republican plot to overturn the Government 
had been discovered, and twenty-five persons arrested in Madrid. 





The approaching session of the French Chambers occupies 
the thoughts of the politicians of Paris. Tuuirrs intends to go 
into active opposition. He will be supported by the Tiers-Parti, 
the Liberals, and the Carlists. Guizor, with more pluck than 
Pret showed under very similar circumstances, has resolved to 
fight the Parliamentary battle in a Chamber that was last year 
devoted to his rival. Such is the influence possessed by the 
Government of the day over the Deputies, that it is considered 
possible for Guizor to find a majority to support him. 

There is talk of an alliance between the Duke of OrLEANS 
and a Russian Princess; but the rumour finds few to credit it. 

The danger to the Orleans dynasty from the establishment of 
Don Cartos in Spain, is seriously discussed in the Constitu- 
tionnel. It is assumed, that at least a most troublesome Vendean 
war might be kept up, with underhand assistance from Navarre; 


while I’rance would not be permitted to attack Spain under a 
legitimate Sovereign. 


The Russian diplomatists are in a state of unusual activity. 
The Princess LizveEN is about to give a series of splendid parties, 
at which old Earl Grey is to be her chief “ lion.” We should 
have imagined that the venerable Earl had enough of the Prin- 


cess five years ago in London: but such is the gossip of the 
salons. 





The influence of Prince Merrernicna in the Austrian Cabinet 
is supposed to be on the wane. Count KoLowrara is the Em- 
peror’s favourite ; and his policy is opposed to the close connexion 
with Russia hitherto maintained by Mrerrernicu. This may per- 
haps haveinduced NicHo as to make overtures to Louis Puittp. 

Of the Emperor Nicuo.as himself there are strange reports. 
One is, that he has again fractured his collar-bone—perhaps been 
shot at; another that he has become insane. Assassination and 
madness are associated in our minds with the his‘ory of Russian 
despotism. The Grand Duke Micuaxt, who had made prepara- 
tions for passing the winter in Frankfort, has been summoned in 
haste to St. Petersburg. The retirement of Count NesseLRopg 
from the Russian Cabinet is announced as certain. 





The King of Naples has published a partial amnesty to his 
subjects who had been implicated in offences against the Govern- 
ment. Among those excluded from its benefit, is General Pers, 





The Sultan is employed in various economical and commercial 
reforms, in concert with Mr. Urqumart, the British Chargé 
d‘ Affaires at Constantinople. Thereis an excellent prospect of an 
advantageous, commercial treaty being concluded between Eng- 
land and Turkey, through the exertions of that gentleman: his 
influence in the Divan is very great. 


A Montreal paper says that Lord Gosrorpis about to Frenchify 
the Legislative Council of Lower Canada, and has sent home a list 
of new members to be confirmed by Lord GLenexLa. The autho- 
rity for this statement seems at present slight. 


It appears by the latest accounts received from the United States, 
that the pressure on the money-market there is still severe. The 
treasure of the Government continued to increase; and measures 
were in progress to effect its distribution, on the 1st of next month, 
among the different States in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers each State elects to Congress. 

The result of the Presidential contest was not ascertained when 
the last packet sailed from New York. It was calculated, that 
of the Presidential electors, those for Mr. Van Buren,avho adopts 
General Jackson’s banking policy, would amount to 113 certainly 
and 40 probably; for Mr. Harrison, 124 certainly and 14 pro- 
bably; the whole number being 291. The chances are thus in 
favour of VAN BuREN. 


The Texian President has delivered a message to his Congress 
of marauders, who can scarcely be said to have constituents, almost 
equal in length to the American President’s message. He speaks. 
of the success of the invaders as complete; but the Mexicans are 
preparing to attack them with a formidable force, 











Che Caurt. 


Tue boisterous weather has prevented the King and Queen from 
taking their usual out-of-door exercise this week. On Monday ang 
Tuesday, the King sat to Sir Martin Archer Shee for his portrait, in full 
robes. Although his Majesty sat, perhaps the portrait may exhibit 
him standing “on tiptoe.” 

On Wednesday, a Privy Council was held at the Brighton Palace. 
It was attended by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Glenelg, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Sir John Hobhouse, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, Lord Holland, Lord Duncannon, Lord Howick, 
Lord Minto, and Lord Denman. The Recorder’s report was re- 
ceived, and a proclamation ordered to be issued for the meeting of Par- 
liament on the 3lst January 1837, for the despatch of business. All 
the Cabinet Ministers dined with their Majesties in the evening, ex- 
cept Lord Minto, who returned to town on the breaking up of the 
Council. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, attended by Lady 
Theresa Strangways and Sir John Conroy, left Ramsgate on Tues- 
day morning; but in consequence of the violence of the weather, pro- 
ceeded no further than Rochester, where they dined and slept; and the 
next morning went on to Claremont, where it is said that their 
Royal Highnesses intend to pass some time. 

The Duke of Sussex is at Eaton Hall, on a visit to Lord West- 
minster. 


The Duke of Cumberland will return to London about Christmas. 





Che Mictropolts. 


The Reformers of Lambeth had a meeting at the Horns Tavern, 
Kennington, on Monday evening; and adopted resolutions in favour of 
a Reform of the House of Peers, and Justice to Ireland. A vote 
of confidence in Ministers was also passed. These resolutions were 
not carried without opposition. Several persons wished that a declara- 
tion in favour of the Ballot and Suffrage Extension should be.made ; 
and the vote of confidencejin Ministers was strongly opposed. The noise 
and tumult were very great. Little that was said could be distinctly heard. 
The principal speaker was Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt ; who expressed 
his exceeding satisfaction that his constituents had taken the initiative 
step towards a settlement of the grave question of Peerage Reform. 
He was clearly of opinion, that if the Lords persisted in their present 
policy, they should be told by the people that they were no longer 
fitted for the purpose for which they were created, and should be dealt 
with accordingly— * 

Henceforward it would become the indispensable duty of Ministers, and of alt 
the Liberal Members of the House of Commons, to take a forward step; and it 
was for the People to urge upon the House of Commons, and, if that should 
fail, upon the Crown itself, the fact that all the vast institutions of the country 
were perilled, and the Reform Bill itself a mockery, unless the House of Lords 
became subject to the salutary influence of public opinion. The remedy for the 
evils which resulted from the present system under which the House of Lords 
legislated, was not then to be considered. There were various means by which 
the remedy could be applied; but, whatever the means finally adopted, this 
much was certain—that some means must, and that speedily, be brought into 
operation, by which the endeavours of the House of Commons for the good 
of the nation should be saved from that check and dead stop which they now 
almost uniformly met with on the part of the Upper House. The very effec- 
tual way, he was convinced, would be by the means of meetings,*such as this, 
all over the country, and by petitions, to show their Lordships that the opinion 
of the great mass of the people was in favour of Reform, and that the determi- 
nation of the people was, by some means or other, to obtain that reform in its 
fullest and most complete a meyer He was induced to hope that the moral 
pressure from without would be quite sufficient to induce the Peers to listen to 
the nation’s voice—to the dictates of common sense and reason; a voice which, 
he must say, the people had not by any means sufficiently given utterance to in 
the course of the last session. 

In reference to a complaint that he had searcely opened his lips dur- 
ing the last session, Mr. D’Eyncourt said, that having opinions differ- 
ent from: the Ministers on several important-questions, and not deeming 
it right to oppose them under the circumstances in which they were 
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placed, he had been silent ; but that in future he and the Liberal Mem- 
bers must move onwards, 


Mr. Hawes expressed his concurrence with Mr. D'Eyneourt ; and 
complained that the Liberal Members of the House of Commons had | 


not been supported as they ought to have been by the country. He 


had anxiously done his best for the interests of the country, but had 


not received the support of his constituents by one petition or public 
meeting. 





A meeting of Polish refugees and friends to the establishment of 
liberty in Poland, was held at the Crown and Anchor on Tuesday, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Polish revolution. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, who was in the chair, addressed the meeting on the subject 
of Russian tyranny:and Polish wrongs. General Dwernicki described 
the exertions and sufferings of the Poles in their struggle for freedom. 
Mr. Beals spoke against the argument recently adduced in a pamph- 
let by a “‘ Manchester Manufacturer,” to prove that the subjugation of 
Poland by Russia would benefit the former country. Mr. Vincent, 
**a member of the working classes,” said that the Poles might thank 
their nobility for the misfortunes they bad endured, and that no perma. 
nent benefit could be expected for Poland until the hereditary nobility 
were extirpated. Several of the Poles expressed their dissent from 
this opinion. . Mr. Beaumont delivered a speech which was extremely 
offensive to the Poles, and provoked much indignation. He said— 

** The Poles, who were Roman Catholics, did not grant religious liberty 'to 
the Jews. ( Hisses from the Poles.) The Poles must not hiss here, or he 
would appeal against them, not only to the men, but to every Englishwoman, 
Trishwoman, and Scotchwoman. (Laughter, and great confusion.) Prince 
Czartoryski lamented the fall of Poland, because he thereby lost a property of 
twenty thousand slaves. Were such people, he asked, fit for liberty, or worthy 
of sympathy, while they retained fourteen millions of men in bondage? Was 
there no English sympathy for the struggling people of Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France? Was it not also true that the subscriptions raised 
in England were appropriated by Prince Czartoryski and an aristocratic synod, 
to the injury of the really deserving Poles?” ( Great uproar, which made Mr. 
Beaumont inaudible. ) 

Mr. Napoleon Zaba said, that by the Constitution proclaimed in 
Poland in 1791, extensive personal and commercial freedom was be- 
stowed on Poles and foreigners. To this Mr. Beaumont replied, that 
the Constitution of 1791 was never put into force. Mr. Zaba said 
that this was true; but the reason was, that Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, would not allow it to be enforced. 

After some remarks from Mr. Saul, Dr. Wade, and Mr. Flood, 
thanks were voted to the Chairman, and the meeting separated. 





A Court of the Governors of the Scottish Hospital: was held on 
Wednesday, being the festival of St. Andrew; and the Duke of 
Sutherland was elected President of the Society. In the evening, the 
friends and subscribers to the charity dined together at the Albion, in 
Aldersgate Street. Among the distinguished Scotchmen present, were 
Mr. Fox Maule, Sir Andrew Leith Hay, and Sir George Murray. 

The Board ef Guardians of Lambeth having been applied to by 
some of the parishioners to throw open their proceedings to the public, 
applied for instructions to the Poor-law Commissioners; who, in 
reply, stated, that under existing circumstances it was deemed advisable 
to refuse the admission of strangers at the deliberations of the Boards 
of Guardians. Various reasons are assigned for this exclusion ; among 
which are, that the individual Guardians would become marked men in 
the parish in consequence of their opinions expressed at their meet- 
ings ; that the proceedings at open vestries have generally been carried 
by members of public-house clubs in opposition to the wishes of the 
majority of the respectable rate-payers; and that in those instances 
where the deliberations of the Boards of Guardians have been open 
to the public, the practice has been found prejudicial to the paupers as 
well as to the interests of the rate-payers. ‘The Commissioners ob- 
serve, that the publicity given to the proceedings by all the books being 
open for inspection is sufficient. 

The amount of out-door relief in the parish of Lambeth was re- 
cently only 109/. weekly; whilst under the system which existed prior 
to the operation of the Poor-law Amendment Act, the amount of out- 
door relief in that parish was about 5501. weekly. 

The proprietors of the Hungerford Market will probably soon make 
that establishment a profitable concern. At a recent meeting of the 
company, it was stated that an arrangement had been made with the 
projectors of the Hungerford and Lambeth Suspension Foot Bridge 
Company mutually advantageous to both companies and to the public ; 
and that the erection of a suspension bridge on the proposed spot 
held out prospects of great benefit to the Hungerford Market Com- 
pany. From the statement of accounts laid before the meeting, it 
appeared there was a surplus revenue applicable to the purpose of a 
dividend; but after a discussion of some length, it was determined 
by the proprietors to postpone the declaration of a dividend for the 
present. 





In the Sheriff's Court, on Wednesday, Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, 
the jewellers in Bond Street, obtained a verdict with 25/. damages 
against Lord Alvanley. It appeared that the defendant had ordered 
plate to the value of 156/. 8s. 6d. as a wedding-present toa friend (Mr. 
Warrender); who, however, on hearing two years after that his Lord- 
ship had been frequently applied to for payment without success, re- 
turned the piite to the plaintiffs, who now claimed 25/. for the depre- 
elation in value. 

On Thursday, Mr. Sergeant Arabin came into Court without his 
‘robes, and said that he was too ill, to preside. Mr. Thomas pressed 
for the hearing of a cause specially appointed for that day, in which the 
witnesses had been brought up from Southampton, and had remained 
in town more than a week; the expenses of further delay would be 
ruinous. Mr. Arabin, however, said, “ I can’t help it; I merely came 
to say that Iam very ill. I am at the point of death; I shall not 
stop.” He then left the Court. 

On Wednesday morning, when the Portsmouth Independent coach 
Was about to start from the Golden Cross, the horses set off at full 
gallop along Cockspur Street and up the Haymarket, where they were 





stopped. The coach was full of passengers, but none were injured. 
Surely some heavy fine ought to be inflicted for allowing horses to re- 
main by themselves after the passengers have taken their places. 





The Country. 


There was a public meeting and afterwards a dinner of North 
Devonshire Reformers, at South Molton, on the 23d ultimo. Lora 
Ebrington and Mr. Newton Fellowes, the Members for North Devon, 
attended, and delivered speeches at both. Lord Ebrington disclaimed 
any knowledge or belief of the intention of Ministers to dissolve the 
House of Commons, in which they have or had a majority. He there- 
fore thought that the Tory canvass of the county for Sir Thomas A’e~ 
land was premature. Whenever adissolution, however, did take place, 
he would not shrink from the struggle. Lord Ebrington adverted to 
the conduct of the Lords; who, he really thought, were under the im- 
pression that, in rejecting the Liberal measures proposed to them, they 
were acting in unison with the wishes of the people. When they 
found out their mistake, he did not despair of their yielding, as they 
had so often done before, notwithstanding the assertions of Lord 
Wharncliffe and of the Tory journalists that they never would give 
way. He wished to state distinctly his views with regard to the Radi- 
cal Reform of the Lords, which was declared by many persons, for 
whom he had great respect, to be the orly remedy for existing evils— 
the only means by which the advance of liberty and of good govern- 
ment could be secured. (Vehement and protracted cheering proved how 
heartily the meeting concurred in this opinion. ) 

‘Gentlemen, I am anxious to state to you distinctly my views upon this 
most important question, because I believe that those views differ in some 
degree from all those that have hitherto been heard or read upon the subject. 
I differ on the one hand entirely from those who maintain that the existing 
constitution of the House of Lords, in all its particulars, is one of those fun- 
damental bulwarks of the Constitution unchanged and immutable, which will 
admit of no public modification without the absolute destruction of our politi- 
cal constitution. Gentlemen, I am astonished that men of sense, professing to 
be well read in the history of their country, can maintain such a doctrine. I 
pass by the practical change in the composition of the House of Lords by the 
immense increase of its numbers since the accession of George the Third. Will 
any gentleman maintain, that on the Union with Scotland.{the{admission of six- * 
teen Representative Peers elected for that country for the Parliament only, was 
nv change or innovation in the constitution of the House of Lords? Can an 
one maintain that the election of twenty-eight Representative Peers for Ireland, 
for the life of each Peer, was not an innovation in the constitution of the 
House of Lords? And can any one pretend to say, that, after this innovation, 
any further extension of the elective principles would be a new or unheard-of 
violation of the right of hereditary succession inherent in the House of Lords? 

have ever considered that the House of Lords, like every other institution of 
this country, is liable to undergo modification and change—( Great cheering) 
—if it shall be shown clearly that such change is called for by the general in- 
terests of the community, and that it can be effected by legal and constitutional 
means.” 

But he objected to the proposition for the reform of the House of 
Lords on different grounds— 

“ T must confess that I have not yet heard of any plan of reform of which the 
benefit would, in my opivion, be commensurate to the difficulty of effecting it; 
for you must all be aware that, in the present temper and disposition of the 
House of Lords, no change could be effected in it without such an arbitrary 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, in the creation of Peers, as no Sove- 
reign would undertake and no Ministry would have the hardihood to recommend, 
unless it were clearly shown that such an exercise of the prerogative was abso- 
lutely required by the concurrent voice of the whole community of the land. 

ow Iam sure, that at present such would not be easy, for Tam not yet satis- 
fied that the change is necessary to carry into effect those measures of good go- 
vernment which the mass of the people have at heart.” 

Mr. Newton Fellowes had no scruples about reforming the Lords— 


He had an opinion, not taken up that day, but before the Reform Bill passed, 
that although he saw great Lenefits would result from it, yet it could not work 
its way without a reformation in the House of Lords. (EZ sthusiastic cheering.) 
“T know not what will be proposed to obtain that object, but I have very 
much at heart that that object should be obtained, that the voice of the people 
may Le heard there as well as in their own house. I should like, I confess, 
that you should make an experiment: it is in your power to signify your 
wishes to that House—it is by a county meeting that you-can declare that such 
and such measures have ben rejected by that House, and invite them to adopt 
those measures so rejected. If they were to set themselves up against your Re- 
presentatives, and against you as a body, I say then, that if petitions will not do, 
state to your Representatives that you wish to go further. (Cheers ) Itis 
ridiculous for any set of men to say that the sea shall not advance—that the 
river shall not run in its own course—merely because they say it shall not. The 
course of Reform must proceed ; and I trust that the people will tell them, legiti- 
mately and constitutionally, that they will be heard. But we are told that we 
are likely to bring about a revolution by our strong measures : I say that we 
are likely to avoid one.” 

The Reformers of South Devon have resolved not to be behind the 
rest of the country in the general movement. We noticed last week 
that the spirited men of Totncss were determined to give their Mem- 
bers a dinner. The Members for the Borough, Lord Seymour and 
Mr. Parrott, together with Lord Cranstoun, Lord Ebrington, Sir Ro- 
bert Newman, Honourable Newton Fellowes, Colonel Seale, i Mr. 
Hamlyn, Mr. T. Newman, and all the leading Reformers are invited ; 
so that the meeting will be a fair representation of the Liberal interest 
in South Devon.— Western Times. 





A party of West Somersetshire Luries dined together at Ilminster 
on Thursday. The chairman was a Mr. Quantock. The names 
“unknown to fame” of four squires and ten parsons are then given, 
The great man of the evening was Mr. Bickbam E.vott ; who intlicted 
an unmercifully long speech on the company, embracing the usual Tory 
topics. — 

The Operative Conservative Association of Warrington had a dinner 
on Tuesday. Mr. Ireland Blackburne assured the company, that “ if 
the Conservatives were true to them-elves, he should be returned at the 
next election.” A Mr. Sowler, who is called a Manchester operative, 
delivered a violent and absurd speech, quoting Latin phrases and 
abusing the Liberals; and the ubiquitous Mr. Peter Wilkins, who is 
said to have been formerly a Radical, also harangued the party. Among 
other foolish remarks, Wilkins, quoting from a ew York puper, said, 
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that out of 291 members of Congress, only 21 were Christians. ‘That 
was a fact which could not but strike every one in that company who 
liad been brought up in the fear of God.” Mr. Wilkins himself would 
probably have been reckoned among the Infidels of Congress by the 
Mew York bigot, unless, indeed (which may be the case), he is a pro- 
fessor of the peculiar kind of Calvinistic orthodoxy, the publicly-pro- 
Sessed belief in which entitles a person to be called a “Christian” in 
the opinion of the New York Observer. The Episcopalian, or Church 
ef England members of Congress, would be excluded from the Christian 
eirele by that paper. Perhaps Mr. Wilkins knows all this: if so, 
Ihe is the more inexcusable for mystifying and deluding the ignorant 
persons by whom he was surrounded at Warrington. 

Lord Boscawen has been ona visit to his friends in the West. On 
Wednesday, he dined at Trevethow, the seat of Mr. W. Praed; 
en Thursday, at the Reverend H. Graham’s, at Eudgvan; on Friday, 
at the Reverend C. V. Le Grice’s; at each of which places a large 
and numerous company were invited to meet his Lordship. That 
this visit (like his friend’s the Bishop) has been a political one, there 
ts not the least doubt ; and as the measures for a general canvass have 
been so ably concocted, we fully expect his address will shortly appear, 
and the Western division will again be engaged in political warfare. — 
Falmouth Packet. 

Mr. C. J. W. Ellis, who published an address to the electors of 
the Western division of Cornwall as a candidate at the next general 
election, is seriously indisposed. 

§' The Manchester Tories talk of sending an invitation to Sir 
Robert Peel to a public dinner as he goes to Glasgow. 

Meetings have been held in Manchester preparatory to an appli- 

eation to Parliament for an act of incorporation. 


t 





The Tories pretend to have secured a majority in the West Riding 
ef Yorkshire. But in order to make this out, they are forced to de- 
elare that they struck off 2000 from Lord Morpeth’s majority by their 
success at the registration of 1835; the fact being, as we learn from 
the Leeds Mercury, that the Reformers increased their majority last 
year by about 1000. Allowing, therefore, all that the Tories claim for 
this year, they are still in a desperate minority. 

The Radicals of Leeds seem determined to have Sir William Moles- 
worth as one of the Representatives of that borough; and there is a 
prudent inclination on the part of the Whigs to make common cause 
with them. The Leeds Times says— 

** A numerous meeting of Liberals, forming a Committee, or Central Asso- 
eiation, previously appointed for registration purposes, met at the Liberal 
Committee-room, Commercial Buildings, on Tuesday evening, to receive the 
report of their Secretaries in reference to the late registration proceedings, and to 
eriginate measures for having two Liberal candidates ready for nomination in the 
event of a general election. The first part of the business having been disposed 
of, it was proposed that twenty-four gentlemen should form a Central Com- 
mittee, with Joho Marshall, Esq., as Chairman, to whom should be intrusted 
the arrangement necessary to insure the election of two Liberal Members for 
this borough at a future election. This was the plan heretofore adopted, and 
was very properly objected to as being too exclusive,—the great majority of the 
gentlemen named being also of one party, and principally connected with 
only two or three of the wards of the borough. After some discussion, the 
following resolution, proposed by Alderman Hamer Stansfeld, was adopted. 
© That in the opinion of this meeting, ward meetings should be held, to return 
as many Committce-men as they return Councillors to the Town- Council, for 
the purpose of taking into their consideration and submitting to a general 
meeting of the electors such persons as they (after obtaining the required 
information) shall think fit and proper persons to represent this borough in 
the event of a dissolution of Parliament.’ At the meeting the prevailing opi- 
nion, so far as it was expressed, was decidedly in favour of Sir William Moles- 
worth and Mr. Baines, as candidates most lhkely to unite the Reformers, and 
insure their successful support in the event of a new election. Some pretty 
plain speaking was indulged in; and Mr. Baines was told that the opposition 
manifested in the Mercury to Peerage Reform had made more Radicals than 
all the efforts of other parties put together. In the course of the evening, it 
was decided that the Central Committee to be formed should meet on Tuesday 
week, for the purpose of entering upon the execution of the important duties to 
be intrusted to them. Two of the wards have already met and done their 
duty ; several others have given notice of meetings—in all cases of electors and 
and non-electors—for the ensuing week ; and in a few days the opinion of the 
inhabitants, as to the persons whom they think best qualified to represent them, 
will be demonstrated by the delegates whom they elect.” 

This appears to be a rational mode of proceeding in a large town 
like Leeds. It will be necessary, however, to make it effectual for 
the intended purpose, that the minority should cheerfully yield to the 
decision of the greater number, and unite heartily in the support of 
the candidates chosen. 


There is no truth in the rumour that Lord John Russell is to be 
imvited to stand for Leeds. 

A communication has been received in Lincoln from the Honour- 
able Captain Phipps, stating that he declines standing for Dungarvan, 
and that he will be ready to present himself before the electors of Lin- 
coln as soon as a dissolution of Parliament or a vacancy occurs,.— 
Lincoln Gazette. 





A meeting of the operatives of Macclesfield was held on Tuesday 
evening, on the subject of the turn-out in the Staffordshire Potteries; 
at which resolutions were passed approving the conduct of the work- 
men there, and a committee was formed for the purpose of soliciting 
subscriptions for their support.—Macclesfield Courier. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Birmingham Reform Associ- 
ation, on Thursday week, a deputation attended from the workmen 
of the Staffordshire Potteries, who made a statement of the grievances 
ef which they complained; and Mr. Douglas, Mr. Salt, and other 
members of the Council, expressed their indignation at the conduct 
of the masters. 

A temporary cessation in the working of the coal-mines near Wol- 
verhampton has taken place, in consequence of the coal-masters having 
found it necessary to make a slight reduction in the rate of wages. It 
will be recollected that a rise took place a few months ago, and it is 
not expected that the reduction will be resisted beyond a day or two.— 

Wolverhampton Chronicle, (This reduction of wages, it should be 





remembered, comes at the same time with a rise in the price of pro- 
visions. ] 

Most descriptions of cotton goods are somewhat dull of sale, but 
scarcely more so than they commonly are at this season ; twist also is 
in little demand, except particular sorts for immediate shipment ; this, 
however, is always the case towards the close of the year. There is 
certainly in some quarters a feeling of uneasiness and distrust, arising 
out of the state of the money-market; but at the same time, the best-in- 
formed persons are decidedly of opinion that trade is essentially ina 
sound condition, and that no perceptible danger of large failures exists 
amongst us. It was confidently stated yesterday, that another Cumber- 
land bank had been compelled to suspend its payments; but, in the 
absence of positive information, we abstain from more specifically al- 
luding to the establishment.—Manchester Guardian of Wednesday. 

The Messrs. Connell of Carlisle have proved, that after paying every 
shilling of their liabilities, they still possess a considerable surplus, so 
that no loss can accrue from their suspension. And aftera careful ex- 
amination of Messrs. Forster’s books, the accountants state, that esti- 
mating the assets at the very lowest sum, and taking into account all 
losses and expenses, there remains sufficient to pay all the creditors 
at least sixteen shillings inthe pound. The loss, therefore, will not 
be so serious as was at one time dreaded.— Carlisle Patriot. 

In many parts of the North there are fields of vy<cat and ovts un- 
reaped, and though unripe the grain is not destroyed. In Sweden, the 
farmer soften cut their corn while green; but, from a peculiar and slow 
mode of drying the sheaves, without having recourse to a kiln, they 
prepare it in a manner perfectly fit for use, without any deterioration 
of its quality. — Halifax Express. 


It is understood that the new diocese of Ripon will be divided into 
two Archdeaconries ; one, that of Craven, to comprise the greater 
part of the West Riding’; and the other, that of Richmond, to com- 
prise the remainder of the diocese.— Globe. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has contributed 300/. towards erecting an infant 
school at Malton capable of holding from 300 to 400 children. 

A Church-rate was refused at Westwood on Wednesday week, which 
was proposed to pay for repairs to which the parishioners had not con- 
sented.— Bath Journal. 


A meeting for the abolition of Church-rates is shortly to be held 
in Leeds. 

There has been a battle on the Church-rate question at Brighton ; 
and at the final close of the poll, on Tuesday, there were— For the 
rate, 704 persons, giving 1,702 votes; against the rate, 994 persons, 
giving 1,389 votes. Majority of votes for the rate, 3]3; majority of 
persons against it, 293. Thus the majority were overpowered by the 
persons holding a plurality of votes. Yet we shall be told that the 
Church is especially the Church of the poor and humble ! 

The Town. Council of Louth, who consist of Dissenters have re- 
fused permission to Mrs. W. Robinson to open the theatre there, 
on account of the wickedness of theatrical amusements.— Boston 
Herald. 

An opinion that Madame de Beriot was not legally divorced from 
her first husband, who is lately deceased, gains ground. How, far it 
may be correct we have not the means of judging; but a decision in 
the affirmative would at once put an end to the dispute between M. de 
Beriot and the people of Manchester.—Manchester Courier. 


On Tuesday, about noon, the inhabitants of the houses in Wharf 
Street, Suffolk Street, Birmingham, were suddenly alarmed by a strange 
noise ; upon hearing which they rushed out, and in five minutes no less 
than five or six houses and a smith’s shop, occupying a frontage to the 
street of about a hundred yards, were swept down level with the ground 
by the force of an immense body of water, which had escaped by the 
bursting of the embankment of the Old Birmingham Canal Wharf, 
immediately at the back of the above premises. 

A gamekeeper on the estate of Sir W. Middleton, Bart., at Shrub- 
land Hall, was on Thursday week accidentally shot by Lord Bingham, 
in the preserves of the honourable baronet. His Lordship was 
shooting, with the gamekeeper in attendance; and while brushing the 
shrubs, a hare started out, when his Lordship pointed his gun, follow- 
ing the course of the hare, which unfortunately made towards the 
spot where the gamekeeper stood, who was hid from the sight of his 
Lordship by the furze, and nearly the whole of the charge was lodged 
in the poor man’s chest. Every attention has been paid to the unfor- 
tunate sufferer since the lamentable event ; and we are happy to say he 
is out of danger, and fast recovering— Suffolk Chronicle. 

At Monmouth, a few days ago, a child of Mr. Sergeant Williams, 
about three years old, was shot by its mother. Mrs. Williams was 
standing at an upper window of the house, while the child, with an 
elder sister, who had a baby in her arms, was in the court-yard below. 
Mrs. Williams was talking and making signs to the infant, and in or- 
der to attract its attention, took up a pistol which was lying close to 
her, and which she did not know to be loaded. Her sleeve caught the 
trigger, the pistol was discharged, and the child received the ball in its 
thigh. Though severely wounded, it is expected to recover. 

On Friday night, the illuminated clock in front of the Exchange, 
Nottingham, stopped; but, unfortunately, although hundreds of persons 
saw that the movement of the hands had ceased, née thought of 
inquiring into the cause ; and the tenants of the different shops beneath 
the elegant building retired to rest, not thinking that they would awake 
to behold their property endangered by fire. It appears, however 
most probable, that, from the period of the clock being stopped until 
seven the next morning, when the circumstance was discovered, sc me 
wood-work connected with the gas-pipes of the clock had been ignited, 
and the fire had gradually extended until it burst forth with destructive 
impetuosity. By eight o’clock the town was in a state of great alarm ; 
the fire was at that time rapidly spreading from the clock, and threat- 
ened the destruction of the whole building ; but the engines b. ing at 
length brought into play with great effect, the fierceness of t e vonfla- 
gration began to abate, and by noon the flames were got under. The 
clock-works and the great bell fell in about two hours before. ‘The 
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fire was principa'ly confined to the great room, the roof of which has 
entirely fallen in, The damage done to property is very extensive.— 
Hull Observer. 





A disturbance took place on Saturday in a public-house in Hanwell, 
between a party of English ard Irish labourers at work on the Great 
Western Railway. By the assistance of the police, who were sum- 
moned by the landlord, the Irish were ejected. They then began to 
throw stones at the house, and would soon have forced their way in 
again ; but on learning that Dr. Walmesley, a Magistrate, had sent for 
the Brentford Police, they resolved on going to attack his house. 
They were prevented, however, from doing any further damage by the 
timely arrival of the police. Three of the ringleaders have been sent 
to gaol. 

On the night of the 24th ultimo, a most desperate affray took place 
between the gamekeepers of Mr. Browning, of Saxham Hall, and a 
body of poachers. The struggle was long and bloody. Three of the 
keepers are cut in a most frightful manner about the head, and one of 
the poachers named Frost is so much injured that it was thought 
dangerous to remove him from the West Suffolk Hospital, where he 
is now lying. Three of the poachers were taken to Bury, and were 
committed for trial.— Suffolk Chronicle. 

The barn of Mr. G. Sales, at Speldhirst, near Tunbridge Wells, 
was set fire to on Saturday evening. Fortunately, the wind carried 
the flames from the house and stack-yard ; so that only the barn and a 
small building attached to it were consumed. 

In the county of Gloucester, crime is said to be diminishing in an 
extraordinary degree. Last year, the commitments to the County Gaol 
were 150 fewer than those of the four preceding, and this year the dimi- 
nution is still greater. 





THE GALE. 

Early on Monday morning, a tremendous storm of wind and rain 
commenced in London and the suburbs. Towards noon on Tuesday, 
its violence was rather increased; but in the evening it partially sub- 
sided. The newspapers from day to day have been filled with accounts 
of the damage to property, and in several instances loss of life, occa- 
sioned by the hurricane. We select some of the striking incidents ; 
even the more serious ones being rendered almost laughable by the 
amplitude of penny-a-line description. 

More than twenty trees in St. James’s and the other parks were laid pros- 
trate, most of the sentry boxes in St. James’s Park were thrown down, and the 
high wooden rails opposite the entrance of Buckingham Palace were torn away, 
and scattered in every direction. About fifty of the finest lime-trees in Ken- 
sington Gardens were blown down. 

Nearly the whole of the wooden pallisading on the south east side of Black- 
friars Bridge was forced away. Twenty feet of the coping-stone at the east side 
of the Surrey end of the bridge were blown down, and a young woman was 
Pe asc injured ; about eighteen feet of the parapet on the other side were also 
blown down into the river. 

A corpse was being carried across the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, when a violent gust came on, and the coffin fell on the stones, the pall 
flying off to a considerable distance. 

The Royal Exchange has sustained some injury. A portion of the lead on 
the roof being disengaged by the wind, went over the balustrade, taking about 
forty feet of the stone-work with it, which in falling struck the entablature 
above the statue of Henry the Eighth, and brought it to the ground, about a 
ton of lead and stone falling into the enclosed area. 

The church of St. Bartholomew, near the Exchange, was nearly stripped of 
its leaden covering. 

In the York Road, Lambeth, a lofty chimney belonging to the emery-paper 
manufactory of Mr. Johnson, was blown down, and broke the roofs of two ad- 
joining houses. 

The sheds attached to the lofty shot-tower of Messrs. Maltby and Sons, near 
Waterloo Bridge, which are covered with aZstout lead roof, had the whole roof, 
skylight included, blown off. 

large piece of the coping-stone belonging to the front of the residence of 
Lady Walsh, No. 5, Upper Harley Street, gave way, and fell with a tremendous 
crash into the street, to the imminent danger of the passers-by, who narrowly 
escaped being injured. At the same moment, a chimney-pot of No. 1 was 
blown off, but was prevented from falling by an iron bar, otherwise a lady far 
advanced in pregnancy, who was passing, must have been dashed to pieces : the 
jJady was greatly alarmed, and fell down in a fainting fit; she was, however, 
taken to the house of Mr. Watts, surgeon, where, by the aid of proper restora- 
tives, she shortly recovered. About twelve o’clock, a respectable attorney, re- 
siding at the West end, was passing up Barlow Street, near the Police-office, 
when three chimney-pots of the house No. 30 blew off. He heard them fall 
against the coping, and looking up, saw them falling into the street, when, by 
jumping quickly into a doorway, he avoided the impending danger. 
he ball and cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral were observed to vibrate in a fear- 
ful manner during the hurricane, and attracted the marked attention of the 
people who were passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard! The howling of the 
storm in the vicinity of the sacred edifice, which, opposing itself to the wind, 
dividing the current of air on each side of the massive pile, swept every thing 
before it like a whirlwind. 

[The gale has produced no specimen of fine writing equal to this, 
It is impossible not to feel an ominous shudder in reading of the danger 
to which the “ sacred edifice” was exposed in “dividing the current of 
air” which ‘“awept every thing ”—except the “ massive pile,” we sup- 
pose—before it like a “ whirlwind.”] 

Io Cross Street, a stack of chimnies fell upon the house of Mr. Coates, an 
engraver; Mrs. Goulding, a mechanic’s wife, in the upper story, was cooking 
dinner, but being driven from the fire-place by a sudden issue of smoke and 
flame, she snatched up her infaat and retreated to the back of the apartment, 
by which both lives were preserved, for a moment after the chimnies fell, and 
the whole front was in ruins. Mr. Wingfield, an oilman, who had run to the 
top of his own house adjoining, looking round to his neighbour’s, which was 
then completely unroofed, saw the poor woman in her room, with the child 
clingin to her breast, and the bricks still falling around them, and he exerted 
himself to calm her agitation and induce her to remain quiescent, until an 
opening could be safely made for her. 

‘Many trees in the neighbourhood of South Lambeth and Stockwell were 

blown prostrate; some were snapped short in the centre, and almost looked as if 

they had been cut with a saw: there were several from which their largest 

= were blown off and (in a few instances) carried to the distance of many 
8. 

It is impossible to describe the scene of alarm and confusion which took 

lace in Marchmont Street, Russell Square; for about ten minutes, slates, 


tiles, and chimney-pots were seen flying about in all directioas: the cries of 
the females were terrific. 

An accident, nearly attended with loss of life, took place at the howse ef 
Mrs. Macgregor, No. 3, Regent’s Place, Brunswick Square, near the Seoten 
Church. The stack of chimnies belonging to the adjoining house, Ne. 2, was 
blown down upon the roofof Mrs. Macgregor’s house, which was forced im by 
the violence of the shock, and the whole mass of ruins fell into the attics. At 
the time of the accident most of the inmates were in the lower part of the pre- 
mises; but, unfortunately, one Jady named Crookshank and her female attem- 
dant, were in the front attic. The lady was buried up to her neck im the 
fallen bricks and rubbish, and seriously bruised; her life was only saved by the 

allantry of a gentleman, an officer in the army (Captain Taynton), who, em 
Eeariag the crash, instantly ran ‘up from the drawing-room, where he wae 
seated, and, at the imminent hazard of his life, succeeded in extricating andl 
bearing her down stairs in safety. 

In all quarters of the town, chimnies and coping-stones were blows 
downand houses unroofed. 

A stack of chimnies was blown down from the residence of Prince Ester- 
hazy, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, and falling on the roof of the si- 
joining house, completely beat itin, causing the utmost alarm and constermaties! 
to the inmates. 

In Hill Street, near the City Road, the roofs of two houses were blown off, 
and similar accidents occurred in various other parts of the neighbourhood. 
At some points, a heavy stack of chimnies might be observed rocking to endl 
fro under the influence of the wind, and a crowd collected at the opposite eit 
watching with anxiety for the expected fall, and forming a sort of cordon sami~ 
taire to warn passengers from the dangerous spot ! 

The whole stack of chimnies on the west side of Brownlow House, Belgrawe 
Square, were carried by a sudden tremendous gale of wind directly through the 
roof of the mansion. 

The stack of chimnies at the north-west angle of Lansdowne House, wae 
carried through the roof of the upper room, immediately over the Marguis's 
dressing-room. " 

Chandos House, the residence of the Austrian Ambassador, had a similan 
attack. St. George’s Hospital suffered much. The Marquis of Londonderry’s 
magnificent balcony and awning were completely destroyed, although covered 
with sheets of copper. : E 

The Marchioness Dowager Conyngham’s mansion, situate at the western 
corner ot Hamilton Place, was exposed to all the force of the hurricane, whick 
carried away the copper roof and several of the chimnies. Many of the win 
dows were forced in and destroyed. f . 

A great amount of damage was sustained in the inner circle of the Park by 
the blowing in of pumerous large plate-glass windows, which were shattered so 
atoms. In Cavendish Square a house was completely unroofed. ‘ 

The windows of the private entrance of the Judges to Westminster Hali wene 
completely shattered. ! 

Twenty-three persons who have received injuries during the stoxas 
have been taken to the Metropolitan Hospitals. 

At Woolwich, two hundred houses were more or less injured, and 
large quantity of lead stripped from the roof of the chapel behind the 
Royal Artillery Barracks. 

Considerable injury was done to the shipping in the Thames. 

The gale sent adrift several tiers of colliers and other vessels in the river, 
which, coming in contact with each other, knocked away bowsprits and bal- 
warks and brought down masts and yards. On board many ships the exon 
were seriously wounded and bruised; but the confusion which reigued during; 
Monday night was trifling compared with the state of the Thames on Tuesday 
at noon, when the hurricane was at its height, and the rain fell heavily. Busi 
ness in the Pools was almost at a stand-still, the barges and boats were adrift tm 
all directions, numbers of them bottom upwards, and valuable cargoes were lost.. 
Several coal-barges were capsized; and we hear that two lightermen who are 
missing have perished. Shortly before high water, a wherry containing three 
persons was blown over off Poplar, but the parties were all good swimmers, ant 
succeeded in reaching the shore alive. While the tide was ebbing, the steamers: 
coming up could hardly make way against the strong wind and current, aad ose 
of the towing-vessels going towards the Upper Pool was obliged te cast ancher, 
and bring up in Limehouse Reach, the wind and tide for once preving moze 
powerful than steam. The few boats which ventured out returned to the shone 
half filled with water, and their managers in an exhausted state, while very few 
of the regular ferrymen dared to cross the stream with passengers, The water- 
men are great losers by the hurricane, which has sunk and broken more tham 
200 boats above and below London Bridge. About 11 o’clock, a curious circum 
stance was observed on the causeway at Wapping New Stairs. A watersuzs 
named John Adains had placed his boat on the beach, bottom upwards, when 
a sudden gust of wind lifted it up, carried it over two other wherries, and it 
fell, without receiving the least injury, about eight yards from the spot where 
it was originally laid. The violence of the gale undermined the embankmesse 
on various parts of the river. 

In the country and on the coast, the gale blew with tremendous vie~ 
lence, and proved most disastrous. 

At Exeter, on Tuesday, the tiles were flying like leaves in autumn; stacke 
of chimnies were also blown down, and in some cases portions of houses with 
them. Trees, one hundred and fifty years old, were blown down in the parks 
of the neighbouring gentry, particularly at the residence of T. Snow, Esg., 
where a fine grove of elms were completely uprooted. In Northernhay, several 
trees were blown down, others only partially so; the front of the Cathedral ia 
damaged, a portion of the battlements having been swept off. ~ 

At Brighton, the wind was at its height at half past eleven on Tuesday, whem 
chimnics by the dozen were blown down, windows were blown in, and tiles fleey 
about in every direction. Several houses were completely unroofed; and we 
regret to state that a young man, a bricklayer, while passing down the Newy 
Steyne, was struck by a sheet of falling lead and kilied on the spot. The sortie 
wall of the Rock Brewery, near Kemp Town, gave way to the storm; and the 
Old Gas-works being deprived of this shelter, their western wall, which waz 
very high, soon fell with a tremendous crash, broke through the crown of ems 
of the largest gasometers, from which twenty thousand feet of gas escaped. & 
stack of chimnies blew from the top of Mutton’s, confectioner, King’s Read, 
and falling through the roof of an old building at the back of the house, made 
its way to the first floor, and so seriously injured a young woman, a nail having: 
been driven into her head, that she is considered in a very precarious state. 
Among the other casualties of the day, that of the Chain Pier was not the 
least remarkable. The third suspension bridge, its massive chains and aff, 
swayed, bent, yielded, and twisted absolutely like a thread-paper, supported hy 
strings of cotton; first one plank and then another flew up, till at last it weme 
off, as it were in splinters, and broke right asunder, falling down on each side 
like thin pasteboard. St. Peter’s Church has lost one of its pinnacles; ans 
throughout the town the damage has been very extensive. The mischief im 
other places has been equally great. Upwards of one thousand trees ave cal~ 
culated to have been blown down in Stanmore Park. In the town of Lewes, 
the storm raged with equal impetuosity; and most of the houses being ex 





tremely old, scarcely one escaped without losing several chimnies and part & 
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its rout, so that the sureets are quite strewed with brickbats and other materials, 
St. Ann’s Church was partially stripped of its roof, and a great many of the 
tiles blown, through the windows of the Pelham Arms, at least one hundred feet 
distant. On the lands of the Reverend Mr. Croft, at Malling, sixteen fine 
trees were blown down in a row, like so many ninepins. Shoreham, Worthing, 
and all the places along the coast, have also suffered. 

Almost every house in Southampton has, in some degree, suffered. The 
entire front of one in St. George’s Place has been blown down ; stacks of 
ehimnies have disappeared, and in many places the roofs have been torn off. 
The lead which covered Al}! Saints’ Church has, in parts, been rolled up, and 

e streets are strewn with bricks and mortar. Slates, two feet long, were 
earried like feathers hundreds of feet in the air, and dashed to the ground 
with a terrific impetus, while flocks of cormorants and other aquatic birds, 
driven from their natural resting places, flew screaming about the town. The 
immense wrought-iron chain belonging to the new steam-bridge, which seemed 
strong enough toresist any pressure, proved unable to withstand such a tempest, 
and broke. A skiff was actually blown out of the water, and carried half-a- 
mile over the mud ; numerous trees and barns in the forest were uprooted, and 
two small vessels drifted from their anchors opposite the pier, and were in ten 
minutes utter wrecks. 

In the promenade of Chapel Fields, Norwich, several large elm-trees were 
blown down, the roofs and chimnies of many houses were driven down, and 
tiles and chimney-pots were flying about in all directions. A fine old tree in 
the Prussia Gardens, about half-a- mile from Norwich, was uptorn by the roots 
and fell across the road, and had to be removed before the mail could pass. 
Stacks of corn and hay were unroofed in all directions, and the contents dis- 
persed abroad. Along the road huge boughs and branches of trees were fre- 
quently met with, and other signs of the fury of the gale. 

The roads to Hull, Birmingham, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, and 
Dover, were almost impassable, in consequence of the number of trees 
which were blown down. Bath and Bristol are said to have been 
“jnundated.” 

On the Southern coast, immense injury has been done to the ship- 
ping. Evena man-of-war was dismasted off Portsmouth. 

Th) Sr) an soop of war was dismasted, not having driven in the least. 
This accide.!, the frst of the s rt within our remembrance for forty years as 
having happened to a man of war, must be accounted for before a proper tribu- 
nal: but still no surprise was expressed by the people on shore at the accident, 
for it was observed | y every one that no ship ever rode so uneasy at her anchor ; 
she dipped deep and rose out of the water till a!l her forefoot was exposed at 
every wave that passed her, and it is now known she rolled most prodigiously ; 
so much for the roadstead qualities of one of Sir William Symonds’s ships. It 
is subsequently learnt she was in the act of striking topmast when her masts 
fell, and the men in the tops jumped overboard, and all except two, who were 
drowned, reached the boat, which was astern; two other men had their legs 
fractured by the fall of the wreck on the deck ; but with the exception of a few 
bruises, these providentially were all the casualties that happened: she must 
¢ome into harbour, and will, most probably, be paid off. 

{It has been since stated, that, a day or two before, an American 
vessel ran foul of the Serpent, and sprung her masts. ] 

At Southampton, a singular circumstance was observed during the gale: the 
tide, which should have flowed till about half-past two o'clock, about eleven 
receded, and ebbed rapidly for more than an hour, when it again began to How 
to its regular height. 

At Deal, the gale is considered by many of the most experienced boatmen to 
have exceeded any thing remembered. It commenced at about eleven A.M., 
and continued with unabated fury until thirty minutes past one P.M., during 
which time it frequently blew in squalls a complete hurricane ; and the sea 
Was most terrific in its appearance; which excited the greatest alarm for the 
safety of the shipping in the Downs, also for the intrepid Deal boatmen that 
were off, at the risk of their lives, endeavouring to render assistance if required. 

The greatest devastation has occurred to the shipping in the Downs (a large 
number having accumulated there in consequence of the wind prevailing so long 
from the westward), several of them being dismasted, others losing anchors and 
eables, and some driven on shore. 

Accounts of damage to shipping as far West as Cardiff have been 
received at Lloyd's. Whole columns of the newspapers are filled with 
brief statements of the loss of vessels along the coast. The loss of 
life appears not to have been large. 

The Regulator Portsmouth coach was blown by the fury of the gale against 
a hedge, by the Devil’s Punchbowl], near Hindon, and the guard was obliged to 
open both coach-doors, and allow the blast to rush through, as the only means 
of saving the coach from completely overturning. The weather had been 
stormy along the line of road from the commencement of the week, and on Mon- 
day mght, at Cobham, the mail went over a large tree that had fallen across the 
road. A large part of the parapet of Rochester Bridge was blown down, and the 
Dover Union coach, in passing over, was thrown on its side. 

At Littlehampton, barges have been sunk in the river, boats blown 
over the banks and broken ta pieces, some buildings totally unroofed, 
and few have escaped being partially so: much of the roof of the new 
ehurch is gone, and it is remarkable that, with such force were the 
slates thrown, that one cut asunder an iron rail of an enclosure over 
a vault; chimnies have been blown down, and large quantities of glass 
forced in. 

At East Grinstead, one of the spires of the church was blown 
down: it fell through the roof, cutting large timbers in the ceiling, de- 
molishing several pews, and just missed the organ, which would have 
been otherwise crushed to atoms. A new unfinished building of con- 
siderable dimensions was huiled to the ground with a tremendous crash, 
and presents a heap of ruins. 

On the French coast the hurricane was terrifie— 

The appearance of the sea was most awful, being covered with wrecks which 
dashed upon the shore, tearing up the sand in every direction, The pier or 
jetty of Calais, the strongest and best-constructed of anyin this country, and 
which has for years defied the anger of the deep, could not stand against the 
impetuosity of the foaming element. The huge and massive stones which are 
Kioked together by strong iron bars, and hitherto have served as a breakwater to 
the pier and barbour, were shaken from their embediment, and broken asunder. 
The deep-driven piles of the jetty then became loosened, and could scarcely 
stand against the violence of the waves dashing in the most furious manner from 
the W.S.W. At the end there was a sentry-box for the Douaniers, or Custom- 
house soldiers, who are on duty day and night, to give an alarm to the pilots of the 
port in case of any vessels being in distress—that was completely washed away, 
and about twenty-five or thirty yards of the upper part of the pier or bars, 
leaving only the piles standing. The ancient Fort Rouge, the saluting fort and 
battery on the right entrance of the barbour, and signal-staff, which is built 
Upon strong piles, driven about forty feet into the earth, was shaken to the found- 
ation, and in many parts gave way. The whole of the roof of the Corps de 
Garde, or signal-bouse, is blown off; and had it not been for the heavy pieces of 
eannon around it, which caused an aperture for the fury of the wind through 





the port-holes, the whole in all probability would have been swept away, as 
the artillerymen on duty state it shook with such violence that they all ex- 
ected every moment that they would be blown into the port to rise no more, 
he signal-staff was broken to pieces, and six.small brass guns, which serve to 
salute the arrival or passing of any squadron or ships of war, were totally dis- 
mounted from their carriages, and thrown to some distance by the impetuosity 
of the waves. 

At Montreuil, a most serious accident occurred on Tuesday morning, which 
might have proved fatal to many. The Paris diligence of Messrs. Lafitte 
and Caillard, and that of the Messageries Royales, of Rue Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, had just changed horses, when, coming down that steep hill, the poor 
quadrupeds of the former took fright at the violence of the wind, and, notwith- 
standing all the hallooing and cracking of the postilion’s whip, they would not 
goon, so that both the heavy vehicles came *a contact with such a concussion 
that the wheels of both came off, and the astonished inside and outside tra- 
vellers only had a severe shaking on the stones, when they got out, and were 
politely requested by Messieurs les conducteurs to wait in the village at the 
bottom until the damage was repaired, notwithstanding the heavy rain and 
wind, which nearly took them off their legs. Among the passengers were 
several Englishmen, who heartily enjoyed the appearance of the dismayed 
Frenchmen at this contretemps, whith is an unfrequent occurrence in this 
country. 





IRELAND. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Friday last, Mr. Sergeant Jackson 
moved for a confirmation of an order of the Court on the solicitor to 
the Irish Woods and Forests, to pay the Jurymen in the case of the 
Crown versus the Archbishop of Armagh, the sum of 20/. each. In 
this case, which was an action brought by the Crown against the Pri- 
mate for recovery of certain lands held by the latter, a Jury was 
brought from the county of Cavan, and a verdict given against the 
Crown. The Court of Exchequer made an order on the solicitor of 
the Woods and Forests to pay the Jurymen twenty guineas each for 
their attendance and expenses. Mr. Sergeant Jackson, in moving the 
Court to confirm the order, said that the sum was infinitely too small-— 
that the Jury had suffered great inconvenience, and one of them had 
lost his life in consequence of the fatigue he endured. The sum 
awarded had not been paid; though, as the gentlemen had been 
brought from Cavan, as a Special Jury, by the Attorney-General, it 
would be monstrous if they were not compensated by the Crown. 

The Chief Baron said, the sum was moderate, as the Jury were 
twelve days in Dublin, living in hotels at great expense. 

Mr. Woulfe (Solicitor- General) opposed the motion, on behalf of the 
Crown; and spoke as follows— 

‘* We resist it, my Lord, because, with great respect, it was an improvident 
order, which the Court had no power to make, and which it has now no power 
to renew. I will ask your Lordships, with great respect, what power you had to 
order Mr. Pratt, the solicitor for the Attorney-General, to pay the Jurors who 
found a verdict against the Crown? I say, what power had your Lordships to 
make this individual pay a considerable sum of money? If your Lordships had 
the power to make the Crown pay it, why not give an order to that effect at 
once? It is quite evident that this was a means used by the Court to enable 
the Jurors to get the amount of this award from the Crown. I humbly sub- 
mit to your Lordships, that the very terms of the order go to prove that you 
had no power over the Crown; for you gave an order against a private person, 
evidently with a view to compel the Crown to pay it. Iam bold, therefore, in 
saying that there is no law—that there is nothing on the statute-book to 
authorize the Court to make such an order. There was no power, no legal 
right to make the order; nor is there any law now, I again respectfully say it, 
to authorize your Lordships to renew this order. Your Lordships know as 
well as I can tell you, that Jurors have no legal right to be paid for their ser- 
vices or expenses; they are, according to the old law and long-established 
usage, the frecholders of the Crown, and they are bound to attend when called 
upon. Your Lordships must be aware that it is not the amount which has 
been awarded to the ie that the Crown complains of; it complains of the 
principle, which is one that should not be suffered to exist ; for it might, under 
circumstances which we cannot foresee, be a very unsafe power to leave in the 
hands of the Court, to give or withho!d a discretionary gratuity to Juries upon 
the finding of verdicts favourable or unfavourable to certain parties. As the 
bench is circumstanced at present, of course no abuse of such a power can, for a 
moment, be apprehended ; but it is well to guard against it at a future time.” 

The Chief Baron asked Mr. Woulfe if he thought that the jurors 
should get nothing ? 

Mr. Woulfe said, that the law did not empower the Court to give 
them any thing. The Legislature alone could remedy the incoave- 
nience. The order of the Court was unconstitutional. 

The Attorney-General ( Mr. Richards) entered the Court ; and being 
called upon by the Chief Baron, said, that he wished to prevent the 
Court from making such orders— 

‘¢ It is not impossible that, in process of time, judges might be found who 
would make an abuse of the principle, and that the present case might be 
looked back to as a decision, and sums of money may be hereafter awarded to 
jarors without law or statute to authorize them, but merely as the Court thought 
fit. Jurors ought not to be tempted on one side, or coerced on the other. 
Honourable and high-minded men compose the juries of the present day, and 
the Bench is pure and upright; but I think it right, my Lords, to guard the 
principle inviolate, lest a possibility may arise when, if the power were left in 
the hands of the Court, use might be made of it of a very unconstitutional 
kind. An order has been made in the present case against the agent of the 
party against whom the verdict has been found: in ordinary cases, between 
private parties, they who get a verdiet pay the jury.” . 

The Chief Baron cited a case from Shower’s Reports, which, h 
considered, bore against the Attorney- General. 

Mr. Richards resumed— 

“Tam not aware, my Lord, of any authority which bears directly on the 
present case. The case from Shower’s, mentioned by your Lordship, was one 
that was compromised, and the parties did not apprize the jury, but allowed 
them to come to the town where it was to have been tried, and the order 
made by the Court in the case was assented to by the parties. But if the 
Court is to make an order of payment upon grounds of equity to the jury who 
try the case, I do not see why it should not make an order for payment to all 
the jurors who may be summoned. In conclusion, my Lord, I have again re= 
spectfully to say, that I stand in defence of a principle; and that whilst I can- 
not have the slightest fears that, if even the power existed, it could ever be 
used unworthily whilst your Lordships have a seat on that bench, your Lord- 
ships will not, at the same time, deny that there have been corrupt judges, and 
the same thing may, by possibility, occur again.” 

The Chief Baron said— Mr. Attorney, your argument is an idle 
one; you want to make it appear that the Court would bribe the 
jury.” 
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The? Attorney-General started up, and spoke very indignantly— 

*€ My arguments may be idle, but I have stood up here in defence of a principle 
which I see no reason should be violated. Your Lordship will not deny that 
there have been corrupt and partisan judges; that the ermine has been sullied ; 
and that what cenereas once may occur again. Your Lordship is not so ill ac- 
quainted with history as not to know that the most profligate and corrupt acts 
have been done by judges—that justice has been bought and sold. Permit me 
to call your Lordship’s attention to the times when judges went the length of 
inflicting fines upon jurors who brought in verdicts displeasing to them, and 
thus coerced other jurors ; and your Lordship cannot be so ill acquainted with 
mankind as not to know, that if in former times judges were found corrupt 
enough to inflict penalties upon jurors for not finding verdicts agreeable to them, 
it may happen by possibility that in future times some judge may be found profli- 
gate enough to bribe a jury for finding a verdict agreeable to him, if he had the 
means in his power. Zhere were men who acted thus. We are nothing more 
than men now. Humanfnature is still the same; and the best way to uphold 
morals and integrity, is to uphold those principles which lead men on in the direct 
line of their duty and the path of rectitude and propriety. I know that while your 
Lordships occupy a seat on that bench, there can be no danger that any abuse of 
the principle I contend for can ensue. I have as high a respect for the Bench as 
any man ; and that respect is not lessened by calling on your Lordships not to 
make a rule which could in the remotest degree of possibility lead to an abuse, 
the consequence of which it is impossible to foresee. My Lord Chief Baron 
may think my arguments idle; I hope the Court, on consideration, will not 
think so. I have, as I said, come here to defend a principle. I did it as effec- 
tually as I could. Ihave given my opinions and my arguments; and whether 
they be idle or unpalatable, I shall never shrink from my duty.” 

After a few remarks from Baron Pennefather, tlie Chief Baron, and 
Baron Foster, who said that when the order was made the Crown did 
not resist it, 

Baron O’Loghlen said, that he was counsel in the case, and that his 
brother Barons must have misunderstood the Crown— 

‘* An application was made to the solicitor of Woods and Forests in England, 
to know what was the practice there ; and the report was, that a trial at bar be- 
tween the Crown and the subject was not had for a great length of time—that 
the custom was to allow jurors a guinea a day, but there was nothing about the 
Courts making any order for payment.” 

It was finally agreed that the case should stand over till the first day 
of next term. 

After the Attorney-General had left the court, Baron Foster re- 
marked, that 

“Tt was an unfortunate moment that the Crown chose to resist payment of 
the Jury, when they were actually looking for a new trial, and had the case be- 
fore the Court of Error ; for it would'seem as if the Crown told the Jury that 
on their verdict depended whether they would be remunerated or not.” 

The Solicitor- General said— 

**] beg your Lordship’s pardon. As to the unfortunate moment you charge 
the Crown with choosing to resist the payment; the Crown, it happens, bad 
nothing whatever to do with the time; it was the other side that selected the 
moment, and brought us in here to defend ourselves.” 

Baron Foster could not help observing, that if the Crown got a new 
trial,‘the Jury would have it before their eyes that another Jury had been 
refused its expenses by the Crown because of its verdict. 

The Solicitor-General thought his Lordship’s reasons proved the 
necessity of an act of Parliament. 

There the matter ended. 





The Dublin Court of Exchequer was crowded on Tuesday, to hear 
the argument of Mr. O’Connell in support of his motion to set aside the 
writ of rebellion in the case of Green versus Hogan. The ground of the 
motion was that three writs, called the alias subpeena, the pluries sub- 
peena, and the attachment with proclamation, which should intervene 
between the issue of the first subpoena requiring the defendant to ap- 
pear and answer, and the issue of a writ of rebellion, had not been 
issued at all. Mr. O’Connell argued this question with his usual 
acumen, or, as the Chief Baron said, ‘ very ably, and like a lawyer.” 
Sergeant Jackson, on the other side, contended that the Court had es- 
tablished a new practice, and that the omitted writs were mere matters 
of form, which could be dispensed with under the authority of the 
Court. The Judges appeared to be of a different opinion. The 
effect of this, Chief Baron Joy intimated, would be to reverse all 
their previous decrees in writs of sequestration. This would be a 
most serious matter to the reverend plaintiffs and their lawyers. On 
Thursday, the Court discharged Hogan, without payment of costs, Mr. 
O'Connell entering an appearance for him ; and without prejudice to a 
decision on the main question, 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, on Friday, a conditional 
rule was obtained against the Marquis of Westmeath, to stay proceed- 
ings in forty-four writs which the noble tithe-claimant had caused to 
be issued for small sums. 

The Irish Judges have been * doctoring” the list of Sheriffs, so as 
to serve their own party purposes. The Dublin Weekly Register says— 

‘* There is no gentleman in Mayo better entitled to be put at the head of a list 
of persons to serve the office of Sheriff than Mr. Taaffe, of Woodfield. He is a 
Catholic gentleman of genuine Whig principles, and the representative of a 
large fortune. Accordingly, his name was put first in the Sheriff’s list ; but it 
is wholly omitted in the Judge’s list, which contains no name but that of a 
Tory; for of that party is even Mr. P. C. Lynch, of Clogher, Papist though 
he be. Onvef the grossest things done throughout the whole kingdom, in the 
concoction of the Judges’ lists, was, unquestionably, the ¢otal exclusion of Mr. 
Tuaffe’s name.” 

In King’s County, the same game has been played— 

** The names returned to be Sheriffs the ensuing year, are a repetition of the 
rejected list of last year, with the exception of one person, Mr. Berry, substi- 
tuted for that of Colonel Lloyd. Mr. Parsons, Mr. O’Moore, and Mr. Berry, 
are all rank Conservatives: the first is the brother of Lord Oxmantown, a Tory 
Lieutenant of Whig creation, who seizes every opportunity that presents itself 
to thwart the views of our beloved Viceroy ; the second on the list is Mr. 
O’Moore, an inexperienced young man, who has foolishly ranged himself on the 
side of Orangeism, contrary to the principles of Liberality by which all his 
family were distinguished ; the third, Mr. Berry, is the agent, and conse- 

uently the creature, of Lord Charleville. It is a gross insult to the Lord- 

leutenant to furnish the names of individuals that werebefore rejected. Doubt- 
less the Liberal High Sheriff, Mr. Armstrong, returned a list of persons in 
every respect qualified by rank and fortune to fill the office; but such fist, Isup- 
pose, was cushioned.” 
t. R. D. Kane is mentioned for the Assistant-Barristership of 
van, 





It was mentioned last week, that Archdeacon Magee had thought 
proper to suppress an important part of the correspondence as to the 
‘inhibition ” of the Archbishop of Dublin, which prevented Mr. No- 
lan from preaching in the church of the ‘ Venerable Tommy,” as 
Archdeacon Magee is familiarly called in Dublin. The Archdeacon 
retorts the charge of suppression on Dr. Dickinson, the Archbishop’s 
chaplain; but the latter says that he did publish the whole of what 
passed between Magee and himself; which is true. The suppressed 
letter was one from Magee to the Archbishop; and a very insolent one 
it is—indirectly imputing to his Grace an affection for Socinianism and 
Popery. Subsequently, Magee addressed a letter of apology to the 
Archbishop for having written the above epistle ; which letter of apo- 
logy Dr. Whateley returned unopened. Nolan has published a long 
letter to the Archbishop, also full of vulgar impertinence. He says 
that Dr. Whateley pronounced him “ miserably ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures ” merely because he stumbled at a word in the original Greek of 
the New Testament. But nobody will believe this on the authority 
of Nolan, especially as Dr. Dickinson and Mr. Wilson, Dr. Whate- 
ley’s chaplains, state positively, that at the period of his only examina- 
tion by the Archbishop, Nolan was ignorant of the Scriptures, and 
that he subsequently acknowledged himself to have been so. 

Archdeacon Magee preached a violent political sermon in his church 
on Sunday last. He said that his knowledge of the presence of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Government (Lord Morpeth) should not 
deter him from speaking out. 

The Reverend Dr. Willis of Limerick having proposed to resign 
the charge of the Diocesan School, which he has superintended for 
many years, in favour of his son, the Reverend Thomas Willis, and 
sought the approbation of the Lord-Lieutenaut for such transfer of 
its duties, an official communication was received from Dublin this 
week, intimating that Lord Mulgrave could not think of extending his 
sanction to the proposed change, because the Reverend Thomas Willis 
is in connexion with the Orange Society.—Limerick Paper. { Willis 
is an ostentatious Orangeman—the advertised chaplain of an Orange 
lodge. } 





The Downshire Tories had a meeting at Banbridge on the 22d 
ultimo, from which reporters for Liberal newspapers were carefully 
excluded. The renegade Mr. Emerson Tennent and Lord Castle- 
reagh were the chief orators: Lord Hillsborough bad a cold. There 
is always something the matter with his Lordship when he is required 
to speak two consecutive sentences. There was a Tory gathering 
at Enniskillen on the 24th ultimo. Lords Cole and Loftus were 
the great men of the party; whose spirit may be guessed at from the 
following toast proposed by the Vice-President, Mr. Darey—“ The 
Protestant clergy of Tyrone, who refused to support the cursed Na- 
tional Board, and thus remained faithful, while the clergy of Derry 
had taken the false step of giving in their adhesion thereto.” 

Lord Alexander has found it necessary to disclaim the rumour of 
his having formed a coalition with Lord Claude Hamilton, with the 
intention of keeping the representatiou of Tyrone in their joint hands. 

We are glad to find that Mr. P. G. Barron, acousin of the Member 
for Waterford, is likely to be returned, without a contest, for Dungar- 
van. He is an excellent Whig, a Magistrate, and landed proprietor of 
the county, and served the office of High Sheriff last year. Mr. Bar- 
ron would have been returned without opposition at the last general 
election; but he retired, and resigned in favour of the late Attorney- 
General, though the principal interests in the borough were pledged to 
him. He did this solely with a view to strengthen the Administration 
of Lord Melbourne and the present Irish Government. Mr. P. G. 
Barron is a gentleman of mature judgment, of sound principles, and 
by no means a violent politician. He is, in fact, just that kind of man 
whose personal and private character and station add weight to 
the Government that he supports. We congratulate Dungarvan on 
its prospect of sending such a man into Parliament.—Globe. [But 
the Radicals are not so fond of Mr. Barron as the Whigs; and there 
is a split between them. ] 

Reilly, the ‘ tithe-martyr,” (whose death was announced in the 
Dublin papers before it took place,) died a few days since upon his way 
to Longford. What feeling did the event excite? Within one hour 
after the miserable victim had breathed his last, his body was carried 
in funeral state towards Ardagh, followed by a mourning procession of 
full five thousand people; and on the arrival of the cortége—a simple 
one, but deeply fraught with feeling—opposite the residence of Dean 
Murray, the air was rent for the space of five successive minutes with 
yells of execration, which were heard through the country for miles 
round. And this lamentable tragedy the organ of Irish Toryism has 
the audacity to call a ‘ farce !”—Dublin Correspondent of the Courier. 

The rebellion -ruffians have been carrying on the crusade in the 
neighbourhood of Six-mile Bridge this week. On Wednesday, they 
seized upon an old man named James Malone, aged 75, and dragged 
him into the County Gaol amidst the execrations of the people. Poor 
Malone is, we understand, in a wretched state of health, and itis 
thought he will not survive many days in gaol.—Limerich Star. 

There was an immense assemblage of farmers and peasantry on 
Monday, at Monagrena, the most Protestant district of Wexford, at an 
abortive attempt to <ell goods seized for tithe. After the sale was ad- 
journed, a fox, which had been bagged for the occasion, was let loose, 
and a regular hunt commenced over the open country. 





SCOTLAND. 

Lord William Bentinck visited his constituents at Glasgow on Tues- 
day. He received the freedom of the city, which had_been previously 
voted to him by the Town-Council ; and then proceeded to the Justi- 
ciary Court Hall. The Hall was completely filled; but crowds were 
excluded, and there were cries for an adjournment of the meeting to a 
larger place. Lord William was received with cheers and hisses 3 and 
the disorder and noise prevented him from being heard for some time. 
When he obtained a hearing, he said he was most anxious to answer 
any questions and listen to any complaints: it would be bad tacties to 


-anticipate complaints. He might appear guilty of acts of omission ; 


but he had not broken any pledges, or abandoned any principle. 
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‘kieviketwrs then began to catechize Lord William. In reply to 
different questions, he said that he could not be considered favourable 
to military; flogging, for no man had done so much as he bad to abo- 
lish it; that it was merely by accident he had not voted for the Ballot, 
and he had informed Mr. Grote that had he supposed the debate would 
have been concluded so early, he should have supported him; he 
preferred quinquennial to septennial Parliaments—the quinquen- 
nial would really last only three years, and be would not have them 
for a shorter term than that; he was opposed to an organic change 
in the Lords, but would bring the Upper House into unison 
with the Commons by a large infusion of Liberal Peers; he had no 
recollection of Mr. Harvey’s motion for revising the Pension-list, but 
would have voted against it, as he would not break the compact with 
the Crown; he was opposed to an extension of the suffrage—could the 
people keep what they had got? He did not recollect Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s motion for the extinction of tithes, but should have op- 
posed any thing so vague and impracticable; the Bishops had better be 
out of the House of Lords, but there was no use in agitating that ques- 
tion now. 

A vote of approbation of Lord William’s general conduct was pro- 
posed; on which an amendment, censuring him for being inimical to 
the extension of the suffrage, was moved. The motion of approval was 
carried by a very large majority ; andthe meeting broke up. 


Sir Robert Peel is tobe invited to a public entertainment in Edin- 
burgh. The Glasgow dinner is to take place on the 12th of January. 
The Glasgow Argus says— 


*¢ The exact number of tickets to be issued has not been fixed, but in all pro- 
bability they will amount to upwards of two thousand. The ground appro- 
riated for the dinner (a large plot behind the house of Mr. Jobn Gordon, 
uchanan Street) is, we understand, capable of accommodating a great many 
more. The demand for tickets to the dinner is very great, applications having 
been received from all parts of the country ; so that it will not be a ‘demonstra- 
tion’ of the feelings of the West, but a gathering of the Tories scattered all 
over the face of Scotland. If Sir Robert accepts of a dinner, as proposed, in 
Edinburgh, that circumstance will, in all likelihood, have the effect of checking 
the immigration from the East.” 

About two hundred gentlemen and tenants of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch gave Sir George Clerk a dinner, at Dalkeith, on Thursday week. 
The proceedings do not require any notice, beyond the bare announce- 
ment that such a dinner was given and sundry Tory speeches deli- 
vered. There seems to be no doubt of Sir George Clerk’s ejection 
from the representation of Mid- Lothian. 





fMliscelaneous. 

The Honourable Mr. Lamb, only son of Viscount Melbourne, died 
on Sunday morning, at the residence of his Lordship in South Street. 
Mr. Lamb had been seriously indisposed for several days. 

The Duke of Hamilton has been suffering from an attack of oph- 
thalmia. His Grace has returned from Paris, whither he proceeded to 
consult the homeopathic doctor, Dr. Hahnnemann. 

Lord Spencer arrived in town on Saturday, and on Sunday visited 
several of his political friends. 

We were the first of the London journals to announce the arrival of 
Earl Spencer in London. The communications which his Lordship 
commenced with some of his political friends on the previous day, 
continued throughout Sunday, and much bustle was perceptible among 
Ministers and their personal adherents at the West end of the town.— 
True Sun. 

Lord Brougham has lately been giving several dinners to a select 
circle of his friends at his residence in Berkeley Square. The parties 
have generally averaged from eight to twelve. 

_ Lord Lowther is expected to arrive in a few days from the Con- 
tinent. 

Lord Melbourne has appointed a son of Mr. John Martin, the 
painter, to a clerkship in one of the Government offices. 

It is said that Lady Wharncliffe is to succeed Lady Howe as a Lady 
of the Bedchamber. Toryism is still ostentatiously predominant in 
her Majesty’s household. 

Lord John Russell has appointed Mr. Charles Erskine and Mr. 
Charles Lister, one of his Lady’s relatives, to fill the vacancies in the 
Clerkships in the Home Department. 

Earl Talbot is entertaining a numerous party of sporting friends 
at Ingestrie Hall, Blithefield, Staffordshire. Several coursing-matches 
took place last week, in most of which his Lordship’s fine dog Sparta- 
cus carried off the prize. 

The Duke of Wellington is expected to pay his annual visit to the 
Duke of Rutland at the end of the month ; when a distinguished party 
will be assembled at the Castle. Earl Jermyn, Lords Rokeby, Fores- 
ter, C. Manners, and Sir Frederick Trench, are expected to be of the 
party. 


Paragraphs have been going the round of the papers stating that the 
second son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, since the death of Earl 
Kerry, had assumed the title of Earl Shelburne. Such is not the 
fact. This young nobleman retains the title of Lord Henry Fitz- 
maurice, and will do so until the accouchement of the Countess of 
Kerry.—Morning Chronicle. 

Lady Dover has arrived at Dover House, Whitehall, from a visit to 
the extensive estates at Gowan Castle, county Kilkenny, of her son, 
the young Viscount Clifden and Baron Dover. 

Mr. Thomas Shiffner, Paymaster of the Household and Assistant 
Private Secretary to his Majesty, has embarked for Madeira, where 
abe een he will stay some time for the improvement of his 

ealth. 

Mrs. Butler ioe Miss Fanny Kemble) and her infant arrived at 
Liverpool on Sunday from New York, in the packet-ship South 
America. 

It is currently reported, and we believe on good foundation, that her 
Majesty is about to reside for some months in the neighbourhood 
of Southampton. Bad health is assigned as a reason.—Hampshire 


aper. 
Ihe Marchioness of Westmeath has taken up her residence for the 


wintrat Naples. Her Ladyship intends, it is said, to make a long 
sojourn on the Continent. 





The Earl of Dundonald is about to proceed to Paris, to lay the re- 


sults of anew philosophical experiment before the members of the 
Institute. 


Recruiting for the Guards is at present going on with great activity. 

Mr. Robert Hollond, who ascended from London on the late aérial 
excursion to the Continent, has returned; having left his companions, 
Mr. Green and Mr. Monck Mason, at Coblentz, on their way to Paris, 
where they contemplate making an ascent. 


A Committee of twelve noblemen and gentlemen, in whose practical 
experience and high sense of honour in sporting affairs the world will 
place implicit confidence, have been appointed to investigate the charge 
advanced against a noble lord.— Post. 


The following paragraph from the Chronicle relates to the same 
affair as the foregoing statement of the Post— 


“¢ At a party at whist at a most fashionable club some time ago, it was disco- 
vered, or supposed to be discovered, by one of the gentlemen who had been a 
considerable loser, that the aces and some other of the higher cards were 
marked in the two packs of cardsethen in use at the table. The only ex- 
pression which fell from the discoverer at the time was, ‘ This is too bad; 
these cards are marked.’ Fresh cards were called for, and the marked cards 
given to the waiter to be sealed up, as it should seem, for subsequent investiga- 
tion. It is not for us to explain by what extraordinary infatuation the parties 
separated without demanding an investigation on the spot; ‘but be that as it 
may, none appears to have been called for or instituted. One of the individuals, 
a noble lord, went subsequently abroad. In his absence the transaction was 
much talked of, and of course, became the subject of many surmises and 
reports. Anonymous letters, referring, it is said to former transactions, con- 
taining injurious suspicions, and making free with the name of one individual, 
were quoted. His friends are said to have insisted on his return, to call the 
parties to account who had been busy with his reputation; and some article 
published in a weekly journal, directly imputing the most fraudulent practices 
to him, made it absolutely necessary that some steps should be taken to clear 
up the matter.” 


It is directed that all Navy bills not due or not presented before the 
30th November, shall be paid after that day at the office of his Majesty’s 
Paymaster- General at Whitehall. This is the first notification to the 
public that the long-contemplated improvement, which has been or- 
ganized by Sir Henry Parnell, of consolidating the Pay-offices of the 


Army and Navy into one, is completed, and is henceforth to be 
acted on. 


The O’Connell subscription has been closed; and the net sum re- 
ceived transmitted to Mr. O'Connell, in the following letter from Ma. 
Hume. 

« Bryanstone Square, 28th November, 

“My Dear Sir—It is with unfeigned pleasure I send you a copy of the resolutions 
agreed to at a public meeting held at the Crown and Anchor on the Ist of June last. 

“ The Committee appointed to carry into effect these resolutions have terminated 
their business, and I now transmit you the sum of 84897 15s, 2d, which is the balanee 
of the subscriptions in their hands, after defraying all incidental expenses. 

“ The Reformers of Great Britain have, by their liberal contributions towards the 
object proposed, shown their entire approbation of the intentions of the meeting; and 
the Committee rejoice in thinking that the pecuniary pressure which the Dublin 
Election Petition caused you to sustain will, by this means, be materially alleviated. 

“ The torrent of obluquy with which you have been so long and so furiously assailed, 
by the leaders as well as by the menials of the Tory and Orange faction, has only 
tended to raise you in the general estimation; and to secure to you the cordial support 
of the friends of liberty, and of the advocates of Reform in the whole United Kingdom, 

“ The malignity of your enemies has but stimulated the sympathy of your friends; 
your enemies had devoted you toa martyrdom of calumny and abuse; but the people 
of the Three Kingdoms hailed you as the champion of Ireland’s violated rights, and the 
able advocate of civil and religions liberty throughout the empire, 

“ When the long catalogue of Ireland’s wrongs and sufferings shall have become 
matters of history, the great achievements of Irish regeneratiou will be inseparably 
connected with your name, Contemporaries may be envious or ungrateful; posterity 
will be more just. 


“TI cannot conclude without expressing my sincere condolence upon the heavy do- 
mestic affliction with which you have been lately visited; and permit me to remind 
you that, embarked in the cause of a nation, you must not yield to the distressing in- 
fluence of private grief, but nobly struggling against those natural feelings, pursue 
your patriotic course until its object is attained, 

. “ Believe me, yours sincerely, JoserH Hume.” 

It is useless to pursue the controversy with the Spectator. Our 
contemporary now asks, “ how it has curiously happened that the 
Tories have gained a majority” in Brighton; ‘whether by the death,. 
removal, or ratting of the Liberals.” In any place it would require, 
we should think, some boldness, after the examples of Warwick, New- 
castle, and a dozen other counties and boroughs, to propound such a 
question; but in the case of a constituency fluctuating so much as that 
of Brighton, it is neither more nor less than absurd. Without reckon- 
ing the change of public opinion, it is notorious that ‘ death,” “ re- 
moval,” and “ratting,” (as our contemporary politely terms the alarm 
which many a real Reforiner feels at the outrageous conduct of the 
Whigs), have sufficed to place Sir A. Dalrymple in a position which 
will not only insure his triumphant return at the next election, but, 
unless we have greatly erred in our calculations, will place him at the 
head of the poll, by a majority as overwhelming as that which Captain 
Pechell obtained by making pledges that he afterwards forgot to keep. 
—Brighton Gazette. [It is indeed time for the Brighton Journalist to 
retire from a controversy which can only be decided by figures, and 
where the figures furnished by himself prove him to be wrong. It was 
indiscreet in him to come to particulars. He and his bother Tories 
would do well to take the advice of Lord Eldon to the Magistrate— 
‘* Decide, but give no reasons for your decision, and then you are safe,” 
So we say to the Tories—* Stick to assertions, but do not attempt to 
prove them.”’] 


An important negotiation, which has been on the carpet for some 
little time, but to which it would have been improper to have alluded 
at an earlier period, was terminated on Thursday. One of the prin- 
cipal Joint Stock Banks, with more than a thousand partners, a large 
paid-up capital, and above thirty branches, had so conducted, if we may 
so speak, its affairs, that it was involved in the greatest difficulties; 
and, after exhausting every other resource, was obliged to apply for as- 
sistance to the Bank of England. The stoppage of such a Bank could 
hardly have failed to excite a panic, and might have been productive of 
great temporary distress and public ‘inconvenience. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and after weighing the various probable consequences of 
complying with and rejecting the application made to them, the Diree~ 
tors of the Bank of England agreed to make a very large advance for 
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the support of the Bank in question, under such conditions and limi- 
tations as the urgency of the case, and their duty to the public, seemed 
imperatively to require.— Courier. 

According to the Times City article, the Bank of England required 
that “the bank in question should withdraw all their own notes as soon 
as possible, adopt the paper of the Bank of England, and wind up 
business altogether with respect to the greater part of its branches.” 

A house in the Brazil and South American trade stopped on Friday 
last at Liverpool.— Times. 

Some attention has been drawn to the circumstance, that shortly 

after the first failure of a bank in Carlisle (that of Messrs. Forster and 
Co.), a meeting was held, at which a public declaration was made that 
the credit of the remaining banks in that city was perfectly sound and 
not affected by it; and yet before a week had elapsed, we had advice 
of the failure of a second bank—that of Messrs. John and James 
Connell. What the monied interest here desire to know, and they are 
entitled to the information, is the grounds on which this public decla.- 
ration of solvency was made, and who the parties are that made it. If 
it shall be found that they had any personal interest in upholding the 
credit of the bank which subsequently failed, and that this was their 
inducement to the deception, we should think that the parties who con- 
tinued their confidence in consequence of that declaration would have 
a legal remedy against the parties for any loss they might sustain. (?? ?) 
Such a proceeding would be further beneficial in deterring persons from 
putting themselves officiously forward to prop up houses of falling 
credit, possibly from the sole motive of enabling themselves to get out. 
That kind of meddling interference is also mischievous in another point 
of view, as it throws suspicion on all future declarations of the kind, 
which are justifiable and of great use to houses which really deserve 
it.— Times City Article. 

It is well known in the City, that persons engaged in the tea-trae 
have been encumbered for some time past with an overstock of bohea 
of inferior quality, which was so little liked in the market, that beyond 
the equalized duty of 2s. 1d. the pound, which came into force in July 
last, no such return could be obtained as would remunerate the expense 
incurred in its importation. Such stocks have consequently been ra- 
pidly accumulating for some time past; and as the payment of the duty 
was compulsory, a very large amount of capital became thereby locked 
up and useless. Most of the importers and parties interested would 
have been glad, under these circumstances, to reexport the article to the 
Continent, provided they could obtain an allowance of the duty paid in 
the first instance ; but there was no law in existence under which this 
could be permitted ; and, considering the general pressure that existed 
in every branch of our commerce, there can be no doubt that this 
situation of the tea-trade formed an aggravated feature of it, under 
which there was no disposition to sit down quietly. There is reason 
to believe that very urgent representations were made to the Treasury 
on the subject, in order to obtain the desired relief; but as the revenue 
from this source was the item which gave the great appearance of pros- 
perity to the two last quarterly returns, Mr. Rice by no means 
lent a willing ear to applications, a compliance with which would take 
away a great part of it, and leave the current quarter to make a very 
poor figure in the comparison with the two which precede it: still the 
necessity of the case was so apparent and so urgent, that all these ob- 
jections have been, it seems, at length overcome. A purtial order was 
made last week, and acted upon to some extent, to allow the return of 
duty on bohea tea exported; and on Monday morning an official 
notice was sent to the Customhouse from the Treasury, that an order, 
which it is expected will be a general one, is about to be issued, 
‘allowing bohea tea upon which the duty has been paid to be 
exported, and the duty thereon returned.”— Times. 


Mr. John Louden M‘ Adam, the celebrated road-maker, died on the 
26th ultimo, in his eighty-first year. The Dumfries Courier gives the 
following particulars of Mr. M‘ Adam, his family, and fortune— 

** Mr. M‘Adam has left a widow and two or more sons by his first marriage, 
yo one of whom was conferred the title of Knighthood, which the father de- 
clined on account of his age and growing infirmities. In manner and address 
no man could be more agreeable; in place of being a mere road- maker, he was 
a.man of science generally, conversed most intelligently on almost every subject, 
kept pace with the advancing knowledge of the age, and composed with all the 
accuracy of a professed littérateur. From Government he received, in two dif- 
ferent instalments, ten thousand pounds—a very slender reward, indeed, consi- 
dering the vast utility of the improvemint he originated. He was not rich; 
but he has left behind him what is better than money—a name which is as 
‘familiar as a household word.” 


Of Lord Howard De Walden we wish to say nothing severe, but we 
state a fact which is notorious to every one who has been in Portugal, 
when we repeat that his Lordship is utterly ignorant of the language, 
manners, customs, and prejudices of the people amongst whom he is 
residing in a public capacity. Secluded in his country-seat, some miles 
from Lisbon, he enjoys the otium cum dignitate of an office which is, 
in his hands, a mere sinecure, and pockets 4000/. a year, for no earthly 
reason that we have ever heard, excepting that he happened to be Un- 
der-Secretary to Mr. Canning.—7rue Sun. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chronicle thus describes 
three of the Spanish Generals, whose names have become familiar to 
the public— : 

‘In person, Rodil is a good-looking, compact little General, sprightly, active, 
and smooth-spoken, with rather handsome military-looking features, somewhat 
weather-beaten, and about fifty years of age. Heis inclined to be corpulent ; 
but in Navarre was accounted by his own staff the most indefatigable, restless 
officer in Spain. If he slept at all, he slept in his boots. Flinter, the unfor- 
tunate Brigadier, our countryman, who, betrayed and sold by Rodil, is now 
dragged a prisoner by the sanguinary rabble of Gomez, was the chief of the 
staff of his vanguard, and used to say, that though he had called Rodil at all 
hours of the night in all weathers, in the worst of countries, and after the most 
fatiguing marches, he never found Rodil undressed, and never in bed. 

** General Alaix was, I believe, a sergeant. He is popular in his division, 
chiefly because he is the dirtiest man in his army, disdaius water and washing, 
entertains an enormous black beard, and never quits a shako such as six-feet 
grenadiers wear. He is terrible to look at, and the strongest man in the Queen’s 
army. What he has been about since Villorobledo, is perfectly incomprehen- 
sible; and unless one adopts the easy interpretation of traitur, it is dificult to 
divine what his conduct means. Cin heand Rodil have been in some diabolical 
‘Combination, or has Rodil paralyzed him by secret orders? 


** Narvaez is a tine military-looking man, stout, jovial in appearance, a 

and alert, with as good spirits as talent, ambition, the connelepenens of pte 
ing plenty of resources, and an enormous appetite, can make a man of forty. His 
bravery is undisputed ; fighting is his element, and he has not been raised and 
fostered in the army by such men as Cordova and Seoane, because he was valiant 
only, but he has a general's head, and reminds me strongly of one of our young 
generals of Wellington’s army, a Picton or a Calvert. Of him I have hopes in 
common with all Spain. If he overtake Gomez, Gomez is ruined and all his 
rabble ; but I fear Gomez is well aware of this, and, as the fight will be a race, 
no one knows who will win; for Gomez had a tremendous start.” 


Count Meric d’Argenteau, a noted Paris roué and duelliste, has 
married the daughter of an innkeeper at Constantinople. The affair 
has made a great noise in that stupid city, and furnished a subject for 
the correspondent of the Morning Post, who thus describes the man- 
ner in which it came to pass— 

‘* Such of your readers as have been at Constantinople “will probably re 
member the Hotel de l'Europe and they will, doubtless, at the same time (par- 
ticularly such as are bachelors) ; remember what induced them to put up there; 
certainly it could not have been the spurious quality of its wines, still less the 
comfortless state of its ruined apartments. If they speakithe truth, they must 
own there was metal far more attractive inthe shape of the innkeeper’s step- 
daughter, to whose jet black eyes and voluptuous form (undeniable vouchers of 
her Andalusian descent) not only theirs but the princely heart of the Sultan 
Mahmoud himself was compelled to yield at discretion. After these admis- 
sions, it will be unnecessary to tax the memory of these gentleman any further, 
simply because it is a nendeed to one they have nothing further to confess. 
Fortunately for herself, as for the benefit of the Hétel de l'Europe, to the fasci- 
nations I have described she united all the virtuous intrepidity which we read 
of in a Pamela, and which in her case was destined to as signal a reward. Into 
this house did his stars conduct our Lothario, and week after week did he put 
up with its bad beds and worse champagne, for the sake of the Houri who 
made the one and the Hebe who poured out the other. On the other” hand, 
this was just thesort of customer that suited Boniface, who, strong in the faith 
of his daughter’s virtue, no less than in her attractions, was continually urging 
her to give full scope to the former. He had not calculated that she might have 
a game of her own to play, and might possibly think that fate had reserved for her 
a better lot than that of a perpetual bait to his dingy old trap of a hotel. 
Great, therefore, was his consternation upon discovering one fine morning, that 
not only had she decamped with the Count, but that her younger sister had done 
the same thing with one of his friends. He ienanodlianely raised a hue and cry, 
and in the course of the next day the fugitives were detected in a house at 
Galata, and brought back to him. But this by no means satisfied our host, who, 
having taken advice on the subject, was decidedly of opinion that he was en- 
titled todamages with them. He accordingly waited on the Count, and armed 
to the teeth, demanded instant reparation for the dishonour inflicted on his 
house. But the former laughed at his loaded pistols, and set his threats at des 
fiance. Just as much respect did he show to the demands of the Spanish 
Minister, who deeming the national honour compromised in that of the only 
family which could lay claim to his protection at Constantinople, repaired to him 
in person, and charged him in the name of her Majesty the Queen of Spain and 
the Indies, to give the satisfaction that was required of him. The Count, in reply, 
charged him in the name of the same august personage, to leave his house im- 
mediately, or his own honour would certainly suffer from the application of his 
foot to the seat of it. - But that which he refused to menace and compulsion, he 
yielded to a softer influence. Damages he declined giving, probably because he 
was conscious there was no foundation for them, but he made a tender of his 
hand ; and as some doubts were raised as to the legality of such a marriage in 
his own country, he bound himself under heavy pecuniary penalties to preserve 
it inviolate. To complete this strange eventful history, his fidus Achates, a 
young French merchant, who had shown his sympathy by running away with 
the younger sister, gave a still more striking proof of his devotion by leading 
her to the hymeneal altar on the same day that witnessed the happiness of his 
friend. The whole party are now on their way to Europe, and will doubtless 
create no small sensation on their arrival.” 


The steam-boat Royal Tar left St. John’s, New Brunswick, for 
Portland in Maine, on the 2lst of October, with about one hundred 
passengers, two camels, an elephant, and other animals, forming a me- 
nagerie of wild beasts. On the 25th, when crossing Penobscot Bay, 
the steamer was discovered to be on fire. The engineer and fifteen 
others got into the largest boat and made off. Captain Reed, the com- 
mander, took possession of the other boat, and with all expedition pos- 
sible conveyed the passengers to a revenue-cutter, which a signal of 
distress had called to their assistance. But, notwithstanding his exer- 
tions, many were forced to leap overboard, to save themselves from 
drowning. Thecutter, unhappily, had no boat of any size; and there 
being gunpowder on board, her commander durst not approach near to 
the burning vessel. The last boat left the wreck a little before sunset, 
with one solitary frantic female, the last on board, whose sister and 
child had both perished before her eyes. The loss of lives is estimated 
at from twenty-six to thirty-two; there being some small children on 
board, who had not been inserted on Captain Reed’s passengers’ list, 
the precise number cannot be ascertained. The prompt and praise- 
worthy decision of Captain Reed in securing the boat, was the only 
means by which the life of an individual could have been saved. The 
elephant, camels, and horses, jumped overboard, and all the animals in 
the cages were burnt. 


One of the principal reasons for the long delay in removing the 
depot of the filth of Paris from Montfaucon, is the dispersion it would 
cause of the myriads of rats which have hitherto found their sub- 
sistence there, and which no doubt would assail the Faubourg du 
Temple, and probably cause the destruction of many houses. Various 
means of getting rid of this plague, previous to the proposed removal, 
have been tried in vain. | Even poison has failed; and besides, this 
is attended with numerous dangers. The most successful expedient 
has been frequently hunting them with dogs. To render the 
slaughter the more extensive, all their burrows or outlets are stopped 
at midnight, and then, in the morning, the chace has been made by 
torchlight. On some of these occasions, as many as 45,000 of these 
animals have been killed of a morning. Their skins, when properly 
stripped off, without holes or other damage, are sold at one sous 
a piece, to make gloves. During the last year these battues have been 
very much attended; and two gentlemen well known in the fashionable 
world have been eager to join the sport with their dogs; and a 
third, who prefers finding his game closer at home, has, it is said, had 
numbers of them bagged, and brought to afford him amusement within 





his own territories, to the great annoyance of his neighbours. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niear. 

Aw arrival at Falmouth from Lisbon, brings intelligence to the 26th 
ultimo. The National Guards have held a public meeting, at which 
the Civil Governor of Lisbon presided, to protest against a resolution 
taken by the Ministers to alter, on their own authority, an article in 
the Constitution which prevented Ministers from being elected as 
Deputies, and to insist upon the dismissal of all persons in the Govern 
ment-service who were concerned in the recent attempt at counter- 
revolution at Belem. The Ministers held a council, and intimated to 
the National Guard, that if they persisted in their opposition to Go- 
vernment, all the Ministers would resign at once, with their under- 
secretaries and clerks. Upon this, it would seem, the discontented 
became more manageable, and withdrew their opposition for the 
present. 

It was rumoured that Don Micuet was in a schooner off the coast. 
There have been some Miguelite disturbances at Braga. 





We rejoice to discover, in the tone of the Conservative journals this 
morning, a reason for believing that Lord Mrtzourne has adopted, 
or is certainly about to adopt, the policy of ‘open questions,” which 
we have so earnestly advocated, and which the Tories well know must 
be fatal to their hopes of regaining office. The Times assures its 
readers that a new compact has been formed between the Whigs 
and Radicals; and then exhibits soreness at the prospect, in an article 
of well-conned abuse. We extract the chief passages, for the gratifica- 
tion and amusement of our Reforming readers. 

*¢ A revolutionary newspaper of Thursday last proclaimed, while a Minis- 
terial hack of the same evening and of yesterday repeated, what in effect 
amounts to this—that the Whig placemen (we will not libel them by the name 
of Ministers), finding they can no longer play fast and loose with the Ultra- 
Radicals, but that the latter are sick of being hourly cheated out of their hopes 
of revolution, and for nothing, have consented to let the Radicals—English 
and Irish—take their own course in bringing forward political measures, with- 
out the risk of being in any manner opposed by the Whigs as a Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, the blockhead who assumes to be, and we 
dare say is, an evening organ of the official Whigs, talks loftily about 
the natural weakness of a mere popular faction without the aid of an 
aristocracy, and actually affects to encourage the fierce Radicals, by 
promising that in their wildest and most outlandish freaks they may now hope 
to have Whig Ministers for their ‘ leaders !’—revolutionary Radicals led by 
baffled, mortified, cringing, trembling Whigs of the Melbourne rump!! This 
out-hoaxes history. Why, do those miserable coxcombs conceive that the Ra- 
dicals will accept them for ‘ leaders,’ with any view but first to laugh at them, 
and then shove them by the shoulders into the nearest ditch? Do the Whigs so 
much as dream that the Radicals here, or the Papists across the Channel, will tole- 
rate even their cooperation, otherwise than as vassals, while they can perform the 
menial offices of revolution? or that they will spare them, more than would so 
many troublesome vermine afterwards? The Radicals have certain public objects 
to carry—pernicious ones, as we think—frightful ones as a little time will show 
to these self-deceivers, that the British nation consider them. But still they 
are not merely definite purposes—they are a political, and, to Republicans, 
of a legitimate nature. But what is the purpose of the Melbourne Whigs? 
Is it constitutional ?—is it political? Unquestionably not. It is simply 
personal; and it is so far definite, inthat it has never undergone the slightést 
change or modification.” 

The arrangement has been brought about, according to the inuendo 
of the Times, by Mr, Extice. 

“ Radicalism sulked full as much because the eravings of its partisans had not 
been sopped, as because the march of its principles had not been accelerated. 
The schism became more serious every day. There was an arrival from North 
America—an ill-omened arrival. The object of the Whig Rump still being 
Office, a fresh bargain was made with the Radicals—the Whigs retain their 
salaries. There will be'some better pickings for individuals of the Destructive 
crew. The Monarchy is once more to be the price of support from them, and 
is to furnish, as before, the wages of Whig prostitution. What in the beginning 
of 1835 was vague, is now, at the close of 1836, to be specific. The Ministers, 
as Ministers, will protect neither Church nor Crown. Each Cabinet place- 
man will vote as his own judgment, or want of it, may incline him. It will 
serve to a given point the purpose of the Radicals: that point once passed, they 
will kick their abject instrument down stairs. But the people of England will 
be beforehand with them both, and will take that operation into their own 
keeping.” 

The Post is on the same scent as the Times ; but wofully confesses, 
that by the new policy the Tories may be kept out of office even for 
“‘months!” Read and admire— 

*« We see two hostile parties marshalled in this hour for the most momentous 

litical contest that ever Europe beheld. The one party would abolish the 

ouse of Lords—would destroy the Church Establishment—would introduce 
the Ballot; the other party would maintain the House of Lords—would perpe- 
tuate the Church Establisbment-—would repudiate the Ballot. Upon each and 
all of these three important questions the present Cabinet holds a language 
which entitles it to the support of neither assailant nor defender. It neither 
advances with the Leveller nor resists with the Conservative. For afew weeks, 
or a few months, it may trim and truckle by turns ; to-day conciliating the 
honest—to- morrow courting the base; here professing to be moderate—there 
affecting to be firm ; soothing Sir Robert Peel with an ‘if,’ and propitiating 
Mr. Hume with a ‘but.’ This cannot last. The line of difference between 
the antagonist opinions becomes daily more broad and plain ; and daily the posi- 
tion of the statesmen becomes more difficult and more laughable, who would go- 
vern the country without even a professed sympathy with either.” 

If Lord Metzovurne and his colleagues had still any misgiving as to 
their true policy, these terrors of the Opposition journals should 
instruct them. 

The Standard has been urging the Tory Members to be in London 
on the first day of next session; but if they are not to be in office for 
months, why need they hurry? 





A Cabinet Council, attended by most of the Ministers, was held this 
afternoon at the Foreign Office. 





Sir Cuartes GreEvILLE, Colonel of the Thirty-eighth Regiment, 
died yesterday. Who will have the vacant Coloneley—a fierce Tory? 





ean” Po.icNnac, with his son, arrived at Dover yesterday, from 
alais. 





In the Court of Exchequer, this morning, Mr. Fraser, the book- 
seller, obtained a verdict with 100/. damages against Mr. GranTLEY 





Berke ey, for the assault committed by that gentleman on Mr. FRASER 
in August last. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Sydney papers which have recently been received show that 
the people of New South Wales take a lively interest in the forma- 
tion of the new Colony of South Australia. The various notices of 
its progress which have appeared from time to time in the Spectator, 
are carefully republished by our Antipodean contemporaries. In the 
Sydney Herald of the 7th July last, we observe the following advertise- 
ment for the conveyance of stock from New South Wales to South 
Australia. 

“SOUTH AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 

“The Emigrants and Government Establishments having sailed to South Australia 
by the last reports from Lloyd’s, and several other ships following immediately, a 
great prospect of lucrative speculation obviously exists in an extensive migration of 
oo working bullocks, cows, sheep, &c. to a convenient locality near Spencer's 
sulf. 

“ The undersigned are willing to contract to deliver any number of cattle, &c. &c. &e. 
at a rendezvous near Mount Arden, im the vicinity of Spencer’s Gulf, being a rich 


pastoral country, from whence a communication will be opened with the settlement on 
the coast by a detached party. 


The terms of sheep, 4s, per head. 
Ditto mares and horses, 5/. per head. 


Ditto working bullocks, oxen, and cows, 2/. per head, which includes 
all expenses, ; 
“Persons desirous of proceeding in charge of their own stock, will be treated with 
on reasonable terms, Apply personally or by letter, post-paid, to 
“ CuarLes WitTteNcon, Esq. 
“Cuaries F, Leroux.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market has improved nearly 1 percent. during the week, in con- 
sequence of the great scarcity of Stock. The books of the Three-per-Cent. Con- 
sols shut for the Dividend yesterday. Stock for Money was so much in demand, 
that at one period of the day the price for Money and the January Account was 
the same; but a broker employed by one of the Scotch Banks having brought 
nearly 300,000/. stock into the market, the demand was supplied; and at the 
end of the day Stock was 4 to 3-16 dearer for Account than Money. Some 
sales have been effected to-day in Consols for Money (special permission having 
been first obtained for the transfer), at 873 ; which was 4 per cent below the 
price for the Account at the time. Money is very much in demand fur com- 
mercial purposes. Two fdfMres of minor houses have occurred to-day; and it 
is anticipated that more wifl take place to-morrow, on which day, being the 3d 
of the month, a large number of bills always fall due. The house of Messrs. 
Douglas, Anderson, and Co., which last week suspended payment, has resumed. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has continued tolerably steady. 

Portuguese Stock has been very heavy ; and the Five per Cents. have been 
quoted to-day at 43} ex dividend ; which is equal to 453. 

The other European Stocks are without much fluctuation; as are also the 
South American. 

Some of the Railway Shares are more in demand, but generally the market 
for these commodities is much depressed. 


“No.9, Pitt Street,” 





Saturpay, TwELveE o'CLocg. 
We have scarcely any thing to remark upon to-day. Consols for Account 
opened, buyers, at 88, and are now sellers. Exchequer Bills are 8 10 prem. 
In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is lower—184 4. Portuguese Regency 
Five-per-Cents. are 43} 3, and the Three-per-Cents. 27} 8}. The advices 
from Lisbon, per Ranger, to the 27th ultimo, are of a rather unfavourable na- 
ture; but though the quotations of the Stock are lower, there have not been 
any transactions of importance in it during the morning. 
Sarurpay, Four o’cLocg. 
With the exception of Spanish Active Stock, which is about 4 per cent, 
higher, and in-which some few purchases have been effected, most descriptions 
of Stock close at the morning’s quotations. The afternoon has been passed in 
complete inactivity. A failure of minor ns cans has occurred in the Sugar- 
market; but, with that exception, the day has passed off much better than was 
expected. 








3 per Cent. Consols .....+.. shut Danish 3 per Cents. .e..00+ 73 4¢ 
Ditto for Account... . 83 Dutch 36 pee Cents .. -- Se 8 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 86% 7 Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 21 22 
New 34 per Cent Anus..... shut Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 434 $ 
India Stuck ..... ease — Ditto 3 per Cent. .......05+ 274 8¢ 
Bank Stock ......0..0+ eee. 205 206 Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. —— 
Exchequer Bills ....... .+.-8 10 prem. Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents ........ 994 100 Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1063 74 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 794 80 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 18% ¢ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The City of Edinburgh, Baker, from London to New South Wales, during the gale 
on the 29th, cut away her masts to prevent her going on shore in Bovesand Bay, Ply- 
mouth, and has since been brought into Catwater. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Dee. Ist, Platina, Packee, from New South Wales. Off 
Margate, do. Onyx, Nicholson, from Madras. At Deal, John M‘Lelland, M‘Donaid, 
from Bombay; and Symmetry, Mackworth, from Ceylon. At Liverpool, Nov, 28th, 
Lord Stanley, Arthur, from Bombay ; 29th, Hinda, Lowthian, from do.; Bridget, 
Crosbie, from Bengal; and Dee. Ist, Reliance, Bowen, from Bombay. At Bombay, 
Aug. 3d, Tweed, Lawson; Kirknian Finlay, Russell; and 5th, Blake, Thomson, from 
Liverpool; Princess Victoria, Bissett, from the Clyde; and Hashemy, Hyde, from 
London, At Bengal, July 22d, Mary Ann, Webb; and Crown, Ponsonby, from Liver- 
pool, At Van Diemen’s Land, June 18th, Guiana, Tait; July 12th, Evelin,. 
Jameson; and Camilla, Marshall, from London. At New South Wales, June 3d, 
Thomas Harrison, Harrison, from Cork; Camden, Ryan; 4th, Prince Regent, 
Aitken; 18th, Strathfieldsaye, Jones; and 19th, Arab, Ferrier, from London; Janet, 
Leitch; and Kilmaus, Thomson, from Liverpool; and Adelaide, Clark, froin Dundee ; 
23th, Celt, Munro, from Liverpool; 30th, Mary, Beacheraft, from London, July 3d, 
Strathisla, Johnston, from Liverpool; 10th, Midlothian, Morrison, from Leith; Pa- 
triot, Martin; and 24th, Renown, Gordon, from London, Sarurps® Morninea. 

Arrived—In the Downs, Lord William Bentinck, » from Bombay. 








THE THEATRES. : 

WE never thought that Saerman Know es would come to rank with 
dramatists of the Old Bailey school, who cull their materials for scenes 
of “deep domestic interest” from the Newgate Calendar, the criminal 
court, andthe condemned cell. Yet soit is; and grieved are we to say it. 
He who has so skilfully struck those chords of the heart that vibrate 
with the loftiest, the most generous emotions—attuning the finest 
sensibilities of man’s nature to deep and noble harmony—has conde- 
scended to pander to the lowest taste of the town, by resorting to 
the “ignoble arts” of those whose trade it is to freeze the blood and 
make the nerves thrill with horror. His genius has stooped from its 
towering height and taken a ground flight, leaving its living quarry to: 
prey on garbage. From the historic play KnowLes has turned to the 
hysteric melodrama. The Wrecker’s Daughter, “a play in five acts, 
which was produced at Drury Lane on Tuesday, is a tale of love and 
murder, in which the passion is developed by circumstances as im-~ 
probable as they are revolting, and heightened by the most sickening 
details. 
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Marian, “ the Wrecker’s Daughter,” is the object of the lust rather 
than love of Black Norris, the most desperate of the wreckers on the 
coast of Cornwall,—a villain who, by way of keeping himself in coun- 
tenance, affects to believe every one else as bad, though “ circumstance 
makes a difference ;” and who “hates the show of good in man and. 
woman, but in woman most.” Of course he does not make love like 
other men—*e’en for fair ends he cannot take fair means :” besides, 
Marian is betrothed to Edward, a young sailor, who at the opening of 
the play leaves her to take his last trip to sea—the one that is to fur- 
nish them with the means of marriage. Moreover, Marian has a horror 
of Black Norris: ‘his father is a convict, serving in a distant land, for 
crime done on the wreck-strown shore,” and he himself is suspected of 
stopping the breath of the bodies he plunders. Norris’s peculiar mode 
of obtaining Marian’s consent to marry him, is the cause of all the 
misery ; and his plan being somewhat intricate in its working, requires 
some minuteness of explanation. 

The ruffian’s first object is to get old Robert, Marian’s father, ‘to 
take a sail, and leave the girl alone:” and thus he sets about it. A 
ship is driven ashore ; and Robert, despite of his promise and his 
daughter’s entreaties, joins the wreckers on the beach. Black Norris 
cajoles him ; and, under the pretence of helping him to plunder, directs 
bim toa body that is washed ashore. Marian, who has followed her 
father, and frightens him with ghostly recollections of her dead mother, 
persuades him tocome home. While he is gone to fetch his ‘ boat-hook 
and gear,” Black Norris steals in, and in sight of the maiden, stabs the 
body,—expecting that she will mistake him for her father; which she 
(very naturally!) does, and forthwith faints away. Robert reenters ; 
and seeing the body lie so tempting with pockets full of gold, thinks 
“it were folly to leave it in the pockets of the dead,” and “ for the 
last time” too: so he empties them. While he is rifling the corpse, 
other wreckers, sent by Black Norris, come in; and finding Robert’s 
knife sticking ‘ fast in the dead man’s breast,” take their old comrade 
into custody. Black Norris, being one of the watch by night, finds an 
opportunity to tell Robert that he thinks him innocent—that some one 
has laid a trap for him—generously offers to let him eseape, and 
gives him money to cross the sea; frightening him into compliance by 
a vivid picture of the horrors of the gallows. The old man, however, 
calls to bid his daughter goed bye ; and, finding from her altered manner 
that she believes him guilty, scorns to escape, and suffers himself to be 
captured. He is examined in “the Justice-room,” and committed for 
trial, on the evidence of his daughter; whois so taken up with the 
notion of her heroic virtue in sacrificing a father’s life to the sacred 
regard for truth—like another Jennie Deans—that she never for a 
moment doubts that she could be mistaken. The old man, too, is 
content to upbraid his daughter, with biting irony, bitterly for her gra- 
tuitous and unnatural cruelty in wantonly swearing away his life for no 
object whatever ; and does not so much as question her as to her reasons. 
Black Norris, exultingly anticipating the success of his plot, thinks he 
has only to confess the trick and the old man is free, and his motive 
will absolve him— 

“¢ They will but chide me, and, at worst, will say 
The scheme was daring—yet a lover’s one.” 

Accordingly, first spreading a report of Edward’s death by drown- 
ing—which every body is bound to credit—he declares his love to 
Marian, and asks her to marry him, offering to prove her father inno- 
cent if she will. She, nothing wondering, consents; and Norris, by 
some ‘hard swearing,” it is hinted—an alibi perhaps—gets the old 
man acquitted. On the morning of the wedding-day, Edward comes 
back ; but Marian, whose principles seem best sustained by the wretch- 
edness of herself and those most dear to her, turns from him, and in 
answer to his appeals, only says that she loves him ‘better than ever,” 
and implores him to forgive her; and then, with stoical fortitude, gives 
her hand to Black Norris before her lover’s face, and goes out leaving 
him to guess the truth and resolve the mystery how he may. How- 
ever, he is soon satisfied; for he meets the bridal procession at the 
church-door, calls Marian “an angel,” and says “no tongue can 
speak the beauty of so fair a deed :” and the couple would have been 
married—notwithstanding the remonstrances of the parson, who does 
not like Black Norris’s looks, and thinks the bride a little crazy, 
(which we feared from the beginning of the play)—but as they are en- 
tering the church, a madman comes forth, who proves to be an acces- 
— after the fact in Norris’s crime, who had returned just in the very 
nick to ease his conscience by confession, and to convict Black 
Norris of having stabbed the drowned man while yet his body was 
warm—and that man Norris’s own father! Lest there should be any 
doubt, however, Norris stabs his accuser, and so proves himself a mur- 
derer to the satisfaction of all parties; and the curtain drops while the 
parson is blessing the true lovers. 

What moral purpose is intended by this disgusting concatenation of 
horrors? If it be to show the triumph of principle in adhering to 
truth under all circumstances, why make the seeming truth, upheld by 
such frightful sacrifice, an actual lie? If to point a moral on the heart- 
less trade of the wrecker, more simple means had been better; for 
even the revolting features of the wrecker are lost sight of in the 
fiendlike malignity of the villain Norris. The alteration of the title 
in the printed copy to The Daughter, seems to imply that the main 
purpose of the drama is to exhibit the severest trial of filial affection : 
if so, we can only regret the means employed, and that one of the 
holiest affections of human nature should be developed by the foulest 
circumstances. But the truth we take to be, that the author had no 
direct moral purpose in view. The subject seems to have sickened 
him from the first—as he hints in a brief preface ; and he was only in- 
duced to carry it through, by the recommendation of a friend “ in 
whose taste,” he says “I had great reliance "—we should be disposed 
to question both his taste and judgment. That there is great power 
in several scenes, and that the situations are wrought up to intensity, 
the painful interest that the play excited—not to speak of the ap- 
—— bestowed on it—are sufficient proofs. The scene where 

obert discovers that his daughter believes him guilty, and that 
where he upbraids her for her testimony against him, are touching in 
the extreme. The parting of the lovers—the scene where Robert 
notes the approaching storm, and that where he bursts from his 
daughter to go to the shore—the interview between Norris and Robert on 
the beach—are all admirable: but the purposeless soliloquy of Marian 
in the storm—her appeal to the pity of the tender-hearted turnkey in 





top-boots—and the last scene with the clergyman—are overwrought to 
a ludicrous extent. 

Throughout the play, there are evidences of carelessness and 
haste; iteration of ideas, and straining of similes. All the characters 
dream dreams, and talk of going mad: nautical phraseology is em- 
ployed to a pedantic excess, and mean vulgarisms are made use of in 
some cases where the speaker in the next breath is on the stilts of 
style. The fitness of blank verse at all, indeed, for the dialogue of a 
story of low life, where the scene is laid in our country and at the present 
day, may be coubted: as it is, the rhythm is so broken up, that it often 
loses its effect in the delivery, and sounds too much like the prose run mad 
in which melodramas are commonly written. There is less of poetry, 
too, than we are accustomed to find in KNow.es’s plays; though there 
are scattered about many of those homely and vigorous touches, and 
those more delicate strokes of sentiment, which give the glow of the 
heart to his writing. Such, for instance, as this. 

**It follows not, because 
The hair is rough, the dog’s a savage one.” 
” * * * * 


¢ Sleek looks may be companions of rough heart! 
T have found it many a time, ——” 
* * * * 


Epwarp. 

Why doest thou hang thy head ?” 
MARIAN. «My father is 

A wrecker.” 
Epwarp. ¢¢ So was mine, Marian. 

What then? We're not the children of their trade.” 

How beautifully is this familiar moral truth resaid! Marian is urg- 
ing her father to refrain from plundering— 


* Marian, 


Rosert. ‘ This night’s the last.” 
Marian. ‘ Thisnight! ©, to! The last night be the last ! 
Who makes his mind up to a thing that’s wrong, 
Yet says he’ll do that thing for the last time, 
Doth but commence anew a course of sin, 
Of which that last sin is the leading one, 
Which many another, and a worse, will follow. 
At once begin!” 
The daughter's justification of herself in bearing testimony against 
her father, and her sorrow after, are finely expressed— 


Marian. «T felt 
As if the final judgment-day were come, 
And not a hiding-place my heart could find 
To screen a thought or wish; but every one 
Stood naked ’fore the Judge, as now my face 
Stands before you! All things did vanish, father, 
That make the interest and substance up 
Of human life—which, from the mighty thing 
That once was all in all, was shrunk to nothing. 
As by some high command my soul received, 
And could not but obey, it did cast off 
All earthly ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away! And I saw nothing but the Eye 
That seeth all, bent searchingly on mine ; 
And my lips oped as not of their own will, 
But of a stronger ; Isaw nothing then 
But that all-seeing Eye—but now I see 
Nothing but my father !” 

Such poetry is of too higha quality tobe wasted on such materials. 
We hope this will be the last as it is the first of SHerR1DAN KNOWLES’s 
plays of this class.) When next he writes he will choose a subject for 
himself. 

We have left little space to speak of the acting ; which was excellent 
throughout. Miss Huppart personates the Daughter: it is a most 
trying part; she is on the rack of circumstance through the whole five 
acts, though, like other sufferers, she becomes at last insensible to the 
strokes of Fate. Miss Huppart sustains her tortures admirably : her 
energy and pathos never forsake her: a little over-acting is excusable in 
melodrama. Warps looks Black Norris completely, and gives fearful 
effect to the villany of the character: it was a finished picture of its 
kind, and could not have been done better. KNowLrs throws some 
genuine touches of feeling into the character of the Father; but it isa 
part requiring more art than he can boast of as an actor. He was heavy 
and prosy at times; got into the declamatic sing-song ; and at last, when 
he has nothing to do but to wait the chances that befall, we wished bim 
off the stage. Cooper makes a very creditable lover; and DippEar, 
as Wolf, surprised the audience by his power in the scene where 
he gradually unfolds the story of the murder to Norris. 

The piece was announced tu be played three times a week till further 
notice. Whether its success will rival that of Jonathan Bradford, re- 
mains to be seen, Know es may gain by it in pocket what he has lost 
in reputation. 





Figaro, the Mercury of barbers, the TaLtryranp ofintriguing valets 
—light of heel as of hand—who touched the guitar and wielded the 
razor with equal dexterity, and could dance the bolero and deliver a 
billet-doux with any cavalier in Spain. Figaro, now grown old, dull, 
and pursy,—his guitar laid aside, his song mute, and his legs cased in 
drab gaiters hike a butler,—is brouzht on the stage at the Olympic in 
a smart and lively musical comedietta called The Two Figaros. 
Figaro in his dotage, is as strange an incongruity asa gouty harlequin, or 
Mercury on crutches: but Vestris, who has given us graceful carica- 
tures of the classic heroes of old, and the personages of the Greek my- 
thology, is now, we suppose, going to turn the moderns to ludicrous 
account; and has begun with Figaro. All the characters of BeauMaR- 
CHAIS’ comedy are introduced, metamorphosed by Time. The Count and 
Countess have settled down intoa Darby and Joan; Susanna has become 
a mere shrew; Barbarina ison the list of old maids; Basil superannu- 
ated ; and the stripling page Cherubino—that imp of mischief—is grown 
to man’s estate, and is a colonel anda lady-killer. He it is who as- 
sumes the name, garb, and character of Figaro, and is in short his 
double, for the purpose of carrying on an amour with a niece of the 
Count’s, whom Figaro is plotting to get married to an adventurer in 
the disguise of a noble of ancient family. ‘The mock Figaro is aided 
in his scheme by Susanetta, a cousin of Susanna, who inherits all the 
qualities of the arch waiting-maid; and he not only eclipses old Figaro 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niear. 

Aw arrival at Falmouth from Lisbon, brings intelligence to the 26th 
ultimo. The National Guards have held a public meeting, at which 
the Civil Governor of Lisbon presided, to protest against a resolution 
taken by the Ministers to alter, on their own authority, an article in 
the Constitution which prevented Ministers from being elected as 
Deputies, and to insist upon the dismissal of all persons in the Govern 
ment-service who were concerned in the recent attempt at counter- 
revolution at Belem. The Ministers held a council, and intimated to 
the National Guard, that if they persisted in their opposition to Go- 
vernment, all the Ministers would resign at once, with their under- 
secretaries and clerks. Upon this, it would seem, the discontented 
became more manageable, and withdrew their opposition for the 
present. 

It was rumoured that Don Micuet was in a schooner off the coast. 
There have been some Miguelite disturbances at Braga, 


We rejoice to discover, in the tone of the Conservative journals this 
morning, a reason for believing that Lord MrELzourne has adopted, 
or is certainly about to adopt, the policy of ‘open questions,” which 
we have so earnestly advocated, and which the Tories well know must 
be fatal to their hopes of regaining office. The Times assures its 
readers that a new compact has been formed between the Whigs 
and Radicals; and then exhibits soreness at the prospect, in an article 
of well-conned abuse. We extract the chief passages, for the gratifica- 
tion and amusement of our Reforming readers. 


*¢ A revolutionary newspaper of Thursday last proclaimed, while a Minis- 
terial hack of the same evening and of yesterday repeated, what in effect 
amounts to this—that the Whig placemen (we will not libel them by the name 
of Ministers), finding they can no longer play fast and loose with the Ultra- 
Radicals, but that the latter are sick of being hourly cheated out of their hopes 
of revolution, and for nothing, have consented to let the Radicals—English 
and Irish—take their own course in bringing forward political measures, with- 
out the risk of being in any manner opposed by the Whigs as a Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, the blockhead who assumes to be, and we 
dare say is, an evening organ of the official Whigs, talks loftily about 
the natural weakness of a mere popular faction without the aid of an 
aristocracy, and actually affects to encowrage the fierce Radicals, by 
promising that in their wildest and most outlandish freaks they may now hope 
to have Whig Ministers for their ‘ leaders !’—revolutionary Radicals led by 
baffled, mortified, cringing, trembling Whigs of the Melbourne rump!! This 
out-hoaxes history. Why, do those miserable coxcombs conceive that the Ra- 
dicals will accept them for ‘ leaders,’ with any view but first to laugh at them, 
and then shove them by the shoulders into the nearest ditch ? Do the Whigs so 
much as dream that the Radicals here, or the Papists across the Channel, will tole- 
rate even their cooperation, otherwise than as vassals, while they can perform the 
menial offices of revolution? or that they will spare them, more than would so 
many troublesome vermine afterwards? The Radicals have certain public objects 
to carry—pernicious ones, as we think—frightful ones as a little time will show 
to these self-deceivers, that the British nation consider them. But still they 
are not merely definite purposes—they are a political, and, to Republicans, 
of a legitimate nature. But what is the purpose of the Melbourne Whigs? 
Is it constitutional ?—is it political? Unquestionably not. It is simply 
personal; and it is so far definite, in that it has never undergone the slightést 
change or modification.” 

The arrangement has been brought about, according to the inuendo 
of the Times, by Mr, Extice. 

“ Radicalism sulked full as much because the eravings of its partisans had not 
heen sopped, as because the march of its principles had not been accelerated. 
The schism became more serious every day. There was an arrival from North 
America—an ill-omened arrival. The object of the Whig Rump still being 
office, a fresh bargain was made with the Radicals—the Whi $ retain their 
salaries. There will be'‘some better pickings for individuals of the Destructive 
crew. The Monarchy is once more to be the price of support from them, and 
is to furnish, as before, the wages of Whig prostitution. What in the beginning 
of 1835 was vague, is now, at the close of 1836, to be specific. The Ministers, 
as Ministers, will protect neither Church nor Crown. Each Cabinet place- 
man will vote as his own judgment, or want of it, may incline him. It will 
serve to a given point the purpose of the Radicals: that point once-passed, they 
will kick their abject instrument down stairs. But the people of England will 
be beforehand with them both, and will take that operation into their own 
keeping.” 

The Post is on the same scent as the Times ; but wofully confesses, 
that by the new policy the Tories may be kept out of office even for 
“‘months!” Read and admire— 

«‘ We see two hostile parties marshalled in this hour for the most momentous 

litical contest that ever Europe beheld. The one party would abolish the 
—-— of Lords—would destroy the Church Establishment—would introduce 
the Ballot; the other party would maintain the House of Lords—would perpe- 
tuate the Church Establishment—would repudiate the Ballot. Upon each and 
all of these three important questions the present Cabinet holds a language 
which entitles it to the support of neither assailant nor defender. It neither 
advances with the Leveller nor resists with the Conservative. For afew weeks, 
or a few months, it may trim and truckle by turns ; to-day conciliating the 
honest—to- morrow courting the base; here professing to be moderate—there 
affecting to be firm; soothing Sir Robert Peel with an ‘if,’ and propitiating 
Mr. Hume witha ‘but.’ This cannot last. The line of difference between 
the antagonist opinions becomes daily more broad and plain ; and daily the posi- 
tion of the statesmen becomes more difficult and more laughable, who would go- 
vern the country without even a professed sympathy with either.” 

If Lord Metzourne and his colleagues had still any misgiving as to 
their true policy, these terrors of the Opposition journals should 
instruct them. 

The Standard has been urging the Tory Members to be in London 
on the first day of next session; but if they are not to be in office for 
months, why need they hurry? 





A Cabinet Council, attended by most of the Ministers, was held this 
afternoon at the Foreign Office. 





Sir CuarLes GREVILLE, Colonel of the Thirty-eighth Regiment, 
died yesterday. Who will have the vacant Colonelcy—a fierce Tory ? 





Prince PoticNnac, with his son, arrived at Dover yesterday, from 
alais. 





In the Court of Exchequer, this morning, Mr. Fraser, the book- 
seller, obtained a verdict with 100/ damages against Mr. GRANTLEY 





Berke vey, for the assault committed by that gentleman on Mr. FRASER 
in August last. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

The Sydney papers which have recently been received show that 
the people of New South Wales take a lively inte:est in the forma- 
tion of the new Colony of South Australia. The various notices of 
its progress which have appeared from time to time in the Spectator, 
are carefully republished by our Antipodean contemporaries. In the 
Sydney Herald of the 7th July last, we observe the following advertise- 
ment for the conveyance of stock from New South Wales to South 
Australia. 

“SOUTH AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 

“The Emigrants and Government Establishments having sailed to South Australia 
by the last reports from Lloyd’s, and several other ships following immediately, a 
great prospect of lucrative speculation obviously exists in an extensive migration of 


te working bullocks, cows, sheep, &c. to a convenient locality near Spencer’s 
gulf. 


“ The undersigned are willing to contract to deliver any number of cattle, &c. &c. &e. 
at a rendezvous near Mount Arden, im the vicinity of Spencer’s Gulf, being a rich 


pastoral country, from whence a communication will be opened with the settlement on 
the coast by a detached party. 


The terms of sheep, 4s, per head. 
Ditto mares and horses, 5/. per head. 


Ditto —_ working bullocks, oxen, and cows, 2/, per head, which includes 
all expenses. : 


“Persons desirous of proceeding in charge of their own stock, will be treated with 
on reasonable terms, Apply personally or by letter, post-paid, to 
“ Cuar.es WitTTeENcon, Esq, 
“Cuarues F, Leroux.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Consol Market has improved nearly 1 per cent. during the week, in con- 
sequence of the great scarcity of Stock. The books of the Three-per-Cent. Con- 
aols shut for the Dividend yesterday. Stock for Money was so much in demand, 
that at one period of the day the price for Money and the January Account was 
the same; but a broker employed by one of the Scotch Banks having brought 
nearly 300,000/. stock into the market, the demand was supplied; and at the 
end of the day Stock was 4 to 3-16 dearer for Account than Money. Some 
sales have been effected to-day in Consols for Money (special permission having 
been first obtained for the transfer), at 873 ; which was 4 per cent below the 
price for the Account at the time. Money is very much in demand fur com- 
mercial purposes. Two fares of minor houses have occurred to-day ; and it 
is anticipated that more wifl take place to-morrow, on which day, being the 3d 
of the month, a large number of bills always fall due. The house of Messrs. 
Douglas, Anderson, and Co., which last week suspended payment, has resumed. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has continued tolerably steady. 

Portuguese Stock has been very heavy ; and the Five per Cents. have been 
quoted to-day at 434 ex dividend ; which is equal to 453. 

The other European Stocks are without much fluctuation; as are also the 
South American. 

Some of the Railway Shares are more in demand, but generally the market 
for these commodities is much depressed. 


“No.9, Pitt Street,” 





Saturpay, TwELve o'CLocg. 
We have scarcely any thing to remark upon to-day. Consols for Account 
opened, buyers, at 88, and are now sellers. Exchequer Bills are 8 10 prem. 
In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is lower—18} }. Portuguese Regency 
Five-per-Cents. are 434 3, and the Three-per-Cents. 274 8}. The advices 
from Lisbon, per Ranger, to the 27th ultimo, are of a rather unfavourable na- 
ture; but though the quotations of the Stock are lower, there have not been 
any transactions of importance in it during the morning. 
Saturpay, Four o’cLocg. 
With the exception of Spanish Active Stock, which is about 4 per cent. 
higher, and in-which some few purchases have been effected, most descriptions 
of Stock close at the morning’s quotations. The afternoon has been passed in 
complete inactivity. A failure of minor oepeetanee has occurred in the Sugar 
market; but, with that exception, the day has passed off much better than was 
expected. 






3 per Cent. Consols ......+. shut Danish 3 per Cents. .e..00- 73 4¢ 
Ditto for Account......+-66. 83% Dutch af pv Cents ....++. + % 
3 per Cent. Reduced........ 86% 7 Mexican 6 per Cents ......- 21 22 
New 34 per Cent Anus ..... shut Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 434 $ 
India Stuck ..... panes —. Ditto 3 per Cent. .......++. 274 8¢ 
Bank Stock ......0+.seee++ 205 206 Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. —— 
Exchequer Bills .... 8 10 prem. Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents . -- 994 100 Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1063 74 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 794 80 | Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 18¢ ¢ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The City of Edinburgh, Baker, from London to New South Wales, during the gale 
on the 29th, cut away her masts to prevent her going on shore in Bovesand Bay, Ply- 
mouth, and has since been brought into Catwater. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Dee. Ist, Platina, Packee, from New South Wales. Off 
Margate, do, Onyx, Nicholson, from Madras. At Deal, John M‘Lelland, M*Donald, 
from Bombay; and Symmetry, Mackworth, from Ceylon. At Liverpool, Nov, 28th, 
Lord Stanley, Arthur, from Bombay ; 29th, Hinda, Lowthian, from do.; Bridget, 
Crosbie, from Bengal; and Dee, Ist, Reliance, Bowen, from Bombay. At Bombay, 
Aug. 34, Tweed, Lawson ; Kirkman Finlay, Russell; and 5th, Blake, Thomson, from 
Liverpool; Princess Victoria, Bissett, from the Clyde; and Hashemy, Hyde, from 
Londov. At Bengal, July 22d, Mary Ann, Webb; aud Crown, Ponsonby, from Liver- 
pool, At Van Diemen’s Land, June 18th, Guiana, Tait; July 12th, Evelin, 
Jameson; and Camilla, Marshall, from London. At New South Wales, June 3d, 
Thomas Harrison, Harrison, from Cork; Camden, Ryan; 14th, Prince Regent, 
Aitken; 18th, Strathfieldsaye, Jones; and 19th, Arab, Ferrier, from London; Janet, 
Leitch ; and Kilmaus, Thomson, from Liverpool; and Adelaide, Clark, from Dundee ; 
25th, Celt, Munro, from Liverpool; 30th, Mary, Beachcraft, from London, July 3d, 
Strathisla, Johnston, from Liverpool; 10th, Midlothian, Morrison, from Leith; Pa- 
triot, Martin ; and 24th, Renown, Gordon, from London, Sarurps® Mornine. 

Arrived —In the Downs, Lord William Bentiuck, » from Bombay. 








THE THEATRES. : 

WE never thought that Sazrman Know es would come to rank with 
dramatists of the Old Bailey school, who cull their materials for scenes 
of “deep domestic interest” from the Newgate Calendar, the criminal 
court, and the condemned cell. Yet soit is ; and grieved are we to say it. 
He who has so skilfully struck those chords of the heart that vibrate 
with the loftiest, the most generous emotions—attuning the finest 
sensibilities of man’s nature to deep and noble harmony—has conde- 
scended to pander to the lowest taste of the town, by resorting to 
the “‘ignoble arts” of those whose trade it is to freeze the blood and 
make the nerves thrill with horror. His genius has stooped from its 
towering height and taken a ground flight, leaving its living quarry to 
prey on garbage. From the historic play Know es has turned to the 
hysteric melodrama. The Wrecker’s Daughter, “a play in five acts, 
which was produced at Drury Lane on Tuesday, is a tale of love and 
murder, in which the passion is developed by circumstances as 1m- 
probable as they are revolting, and heightened by the most sickening 
details. 
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Marian, “ the Wrecker’s Daughter,” is the object of the lust rather 
than love of Black Norris, the most desperate of the wreckers on the 
coast of Cornwall,—a villain who, by way of keeping himself in coun- 
tenance, affects to believe every one else as bad, though “ circumstance 
makes a difference ;” and who “hates the show of good in man and 
woman, but in woman most.” Of course he does not make love like 
other men—*e’en for fair ends he cannot take fair means:” besides, 
Marian is betrothed to Edward, a young sailor, who at the opening of 
the play leaves her to take his last trip to sea—the one that is to fur- 
nish them with the means of marriage. Moreover, Marian has a horror 
of Black Norris: “his father is a convict, serving in a distant land, for 
crime done on the wreck-strown shore,” and he himself is suspected of 
stopping the breath of the bodies he plunders. Norris’s peculiar mode 
of obtaining Marian’s consent to marry him, is the cause of all the 
misery ; and his plan being somewhat intricate in its working, requires 
some minuteness of explanation. 

The ruffian’s first object is to get old Robert, Marian’s father, “to 
take a sail, and leave the girl alone:” and thus he sets about it. A 
ship is driven ashore ; and Robert, despite of his promise and his 
daughter’s entreaties, joins the wreckers on the beach. Black Norris 
cajoles him ; and, under the pretence of helping him to plunder, directs 
him to a body that is washed ashore. Marian, who has followed her 
father, and frightens him with ghostly recollections of her dead mother, 
persuades him tocome home. While he is gone to fetch his ‘ boat-hook 
and gear,” Black Norris steals in, and in sight of the maiden, stabs the 
body,—expecting that she will mistake him for her father ; which she 
(very naturally!) does, and forthwith faints away. Robert reenters ; 
and seeing the body lie so tempting with pockets full of gold, thinks 
“it were folly to leave it in the pockets of the dead,” and “ for the 
last time” too: so he empties them. While he is rifling the corpse, 
other wreckers, sent by Black Norris, come in; and finding Robert’s 
knife sticking ‘ fast in the dead man’s breast,” take their old comrade 
into custody. Black Norris, being one of the watch by night, finds an 
opportunity to tell Robert that he thinks him innocent—that some one 
has laid a trap for him—generously offers to let him eseape, and 
gives him money to cross the sea; frightening him into compliance by 
a vivid picture of the horrors of the gallows. The old man, however, 
calls to bid his daughter good bye ; and, finding from her altered manner 
that she believes him guilty, scorns to escape, and suffers himself to be 
captured. He is examined in “the Justice-room,” and committed for 
trial, on the evidence of his daughter; whois so taken up with the 
notion of her heroic virtue in sacrificing a father’s life to the sacred 
regard for truth—like another Jennie Deans—-that she never for a 
moment doubts that she could be mistaken. The old man, too, is 
content to upbraid his daughter, with biting irony, bitterly for her gra- 
tuitous and unnatural cruelty in wantonly swearing away his life for no 
object whatever ; and does not so much as question her as to her reasons. 
Black Norris, exultingly anticipating the success of his plot, thinks he 
has only to confess the trick and the old man is free, and his motive 
will absolve himn— 

“ They will but chide me, and, at worst, will say 
The scheme was daring—yet a lover’s one.” 

Accordingly, first spreading a report of Edward’s death by drown- 
ing—which every body is bound to credit—he declares his love to 
Marian, and asks her to marry him, offering to prove her father inno- 
cent if she will. She, nothing wondering, consents; and Norris, by 
some “hard swearing,” it is hinted—an alibi perhaps—gets the old 
man acquitted. On the morning of the wedding-day, Edward comes 
back ; but Marian, whose principles seem best sustained by the wretch- 
edness of herself and those most dear to her, turns from him, and in 
answer to his appeals, only says that she loves him ‘better than ever,” 
and implores him to forgive her; and then, with stoical fortitude, gives 
her hand to Black Norris before her lover’s face, and goes out leaving 
him to guess the truth and resolve the mystery how he may. How- 
ever, he is soon satisfied; for he meets the bridal procession at the 
church-door, calls Marian “an angel,” and says ‘no tongue can 
speak the beauty of so fair a deed :” and the couple would have been 
married—notwithstanding the remonstrances of the parson, who does 
not like Black Norris’s looks, and thinks the bride a little crazy, 
(which we feared from the beginning of the play)—but as they are en- 
tering the church, a madman comes forth, who proves to be an acces- 
sory after the fact in Norris’s crime, who had returned just in the very 
nick to ease his conscience by confession, and to convict Black 
Norris of having stabbed the drowned man while yet his body was 
warm—and that man Norris’s own father! Lest there should be any 
doubt, however, Norris stabs his accuser, and so proves himself a mur- 
derer to the satisfaction of all parties; and the curtain drops while the 
parson is blessing the true lovers. 

What moral purpose is intended by this disgusting concatenation of 
horrors? If it be to show the triumph of principle in adhering to 
truth under all circumstances, why make the seeming truth, upheld by 
such frightful sacrifice, an actual lie? If to point a moral on the heart- 
less trade of the wrecker, more simple means had been better; for 
even the revolting features of the wrecker are lost sight of in the 
fiendlike malignity of the villain Norris. The alteration of the title 
in the printed copy to The Daughter, seems to imply that the main 
purpose of the drama is to exhibit the severest trial of filial affection : 
if so, we can only regret the means employed, and that one of the 
holiest affections of human nature should be developed by the foulest 
circumstances. But the truth we take to be, that the author had no 
direct moral purpose in view. The subject seems to have sickened 
him from the first—as he hints in a brief preface ; and he was only in- 
duced to carry it through, by the recommendation of a friend “in 
whose taste,” he says ‘* I had great reliance ”—we should be disposed 
to question both his taste and judgment. That there is great power 
in several scenes, and that the situations are wrought up to intensity, 
the painful interest that the play excited—not to speak of the ap- 

lause bestowed on it—are sufficient proofs. The scene where 

Obert discovers that his daughter believes him guilty, and that 
where he upbraids her for her testimony against him, are touching in 
the extreme. The parting of the lovers—the scene where Robert 
notes the approaching storm, and that where he bursts from his 
daughter to go to the shore—the interview between Norris and Robert on 
the beach—are all admirable: but the purposeless soliloquy of Marian 
in the storm—her appeal to the pity of the tender-hearted turnkey in 





top-boots—and the last scene with the clergyman—are overwrought to 
a ludicrous extent. 

Throughout the play, there are evidences of catelessness atid 
haste; iteration of ideas, and straining of similes. All the characters 
dream dreams, and talk of going mad: nautical phraseology is em- 
ployed to a pedantic excess, and mean vulgarisms are made use of in 
some cases where the speaker in the next breath is on the stilts of 
style. The fitness of blank verse at all, indeed, for the dialogue of a 
story of low life, where the scene is laid in our country and at the present 
day, may be coubted: as it is, the rhythm is so broken up, that it often 
loses its effect in the delivery, and sounds too much like the prose run mad 
in which melodramas are commonly written. There is less of poetry, 
too, than we are accustomed to find in KNowL&s’s plays; though there 
are scattered about many of those homely and vigorous touches, and 
those more delicate strokes of sentiment, which give the glow of the 
heart to his writing. Such, for instance, as this. 

“Tt follows not, because 
The hair is rough, the dog’s a savage one.” 
- * . . * 


Sleek looks may be companions of rough heart! 
I have found it many a time, f 
* * * 





Epwarp. *© Marian, 
Why doest thou hang thy head?” 
MARIAN. ‘My father is 


A wrecker.” 
EpWarp. ** So was mine, Marian, 
What then? We're not the children of their trade.” 
How beautifully is this familiar moral truth resaid! Marian is urg- 
ing her father to refrain from plundering— 
Rosert. ‘ This night’s the last.” 
Marian. “ This night! O, to! The last night be the last ! 
Who makes his mind up to a thing that’s wrong, 
Yet says he’ll do that thing for the last time, 
Doth but commence anew a course of sin, 
Of which that last sin is the leading one, 
Which many another, and a worse, will follow. 
At once begin!” 
The daughter's justification of herself in bearing testimony against 
her father, and her sorrow after, are finely expressed— 


Marian. T felt 
As if the final judgment-day were come, 
And not a hiding-place my heart could find 
To screen a thought or wish; but every one 
Stood naked ’fore the Judge, as now my face 
Stands before you! All things did vanish, father, 
That make the interest and substance up 
Of human life—which, from the mighty thing 
That once was all in all, was shrunk to nothing. 
As by some high command my soul received, 
And could not but obey, it did cast off 
All earthly ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away! And I saw nothing but the Eye 
That seeth all, bent searchingly on mine ; 
And my lips oped as not of their own will, 
But of a stronger ; Isaw nothing then 
But that all-seeing Eye—but now I see 
Nothing but my father !” 

Such poetry is of too higha quality tobe wasted on such materials, 
We hope this will be the last as it is the first of SHerRtDAN KNOWLEs’s 
plays of this class) When next he writes he will choose a subject for 
himself. 

We have left little space to speak of the acting ; which was excellent 
throughout. Miss Huppart personates the Daughter: it is a most 
trying part; she is on the rack of circumstance through the whole five 
acts, though, like other sufferers, she becomes at last insensible to the 
strokes of Fate. Miss Huppart sustains her tortures admirably : her 
energy and pathos never forsake her: a little over-acting is excusable in 
melodrama. Warps looks Black Norris completely, and gives fearful 
effect to the villany of the character ; it was a finished picture of its 
kind, and could not have been done better. KKNow ers throws some 
genuine touches of feeling into the character of the Father; but it isa 
part requiring more art than he can boast of as an actor. He was heavy 
and prosy at times; got into the declamatic sing-song ; and at last, when 
he has nothing to do but to wait the chances that befall, we wished him 
off the stage. Cooper makes a very creditable lover; and DippEar, 
as Wolf, surprised the audience by his power in the scene where 
he gradually unfolds the story of the murder to Norris. 

The piece was announced tou be played three times a week till further 
notice. Whether its success will rival that of Jonathan Bradford, re- 
mains to be seen, Know Les may gain by it in pocket what he has lost 
In reputation. 





Figaro, the Mercury of barbers, the TaLtryranp ofintriguing valets 
—light of heel as of hand—who touched the guitar and wielded the 
razor with equal dexterity, and could dance the bolero and deliver a 
billet-doux with any cavalier in Spain. Figaro, now grown old, dull, 
and pursy,—his guitar laid aside, his song mute, and his legs cased in 
drab gaiters like a butler,—is brought on the stage at the Olympic in 
a smart and lively musical comedietta called The Two Figaros. 
Figaro in his dotage, is as strange an incongruity asa gouty harlequin, or 
Mercury on crutches: but VesTris, who has given us graceful carica- 
tures of theclassic heroes of old, and the personages of the Greek my- 
thology, is now, we suppose, going to turn the moderns to ludicrous 
account; and has begun with Figaro. All the characters of BrauMaR- 
CHAIS’ comedy are introduced, metamorphosed by Time. The Countand 
Countess have settled down intoa Darby and Joan; Susanna has become 
a mere shrew; Barbarina ison the list of old maids; Basil superannu- 
ated ; and the stripling page Cherubino—that imp of mischief—is grown 
to man’s estate, and is a colonel anda lady-killer. He it is who as- 
sumes the name, garb, and character of Figaro, and is in short his 
double, for the purpose of carrying on an amour with a niece of the 
Count’s, whom Figaro is plotting to get married to an adventurer in 
the disguise of a noble of ancient family. ‘The mock Figaro is aided 
in his scheme by Susanetta, a cousin of Susanna, who inherits all the 
qualities of the arch waiting-maid; and he not only eclipses old Figaro 
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in all his accomplishments, but supplants him in the Count’s favour, 
and finally outwits him, defeating his knavish scheme and exposing his 
treachery. 

Lieren is Figaro the First, Coantes Matuews Figaro the Second; 
and both are in their element. VeEstRis is Susanetta, Miss Murray 
Susanna, and BLanpand Mrs. Macnamara the Count and Countess. 
The acting is capital; but the effect of the piece depends upon the 
completeness of the ensemble, which is perfect. The music is selected 
from the two operas Le Nozze de Figaro of Mozart and Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia of Ross1n1 ; the overtures to which precede the two acts. VEs- 
TRIS sings her share of the music delightfully as usual; and, though but 
indifferently supported, the beauty and sprightliness of the airs and 
concerted pieces, rich with old associations, give an indescribable 
charm to the performance. 

There is but one scene—a terrace in front of the Count's chateau, 
with a distant view of Seville; but that is like a picture by Cana- 
BETTI enlarged and animated. The tesselated marble pavement, 
chequered with the shadows of the trees and statues, and the scenery 
on every side, produce an effect of complete illusion. It is painted 
by Hitpyarp; and as a work of art it may vie with the chefs- 
d'wuvre of StanrieLD. The costumes are characteristically elegant, 
and correct to the smallest minutie. The ladies in deep-flounced 
dresses, the boddice covered with pendent buttons, like clusters of cur- 
rants, and wearing the black mantilla, with the eternal large comb, rose, 
and silken head-knot; and the men in the short silk jacket, with waists 
up to the shoulders and pockets under the arm-pits, wearing the 
hair-net and gacho—these, varied by the formal embroidered coat and 
eocked-hat of the Count, and the picturesque costumes of the peasant 
girls, made up a lively and brilliant group that a painter might study 
from. 

A splendid ballet-specticle, with the title ofj The Devil on Two 
Sticks, has been produced at Drury Lane. It is a copy of the Parisian 
original; but has nothing in common with Ze Diable Boiteux of LE 
SAGE except the title. The only novel feature in the show is the repre- 
sentation of a theatre on the stage: the actual audience are admitted, 
as it were, behind the curtain of the mimic opera-house; the curtain 
draws up, a ballet is commenced, the performers keeping their backs 
to the real spectators, and the mock audience applaud and hiss the 
dancers. The pantomimic tricks of WreLanp as Asmodeus, and the 
@aneing of Duvernay, are much praised. Three acts, however, is one 
seo many for a ballet—at least to an English audience. 








Joun Reeve has been making fun at the Adelphi, in a broad farce 
culled the Queer Subject : the idea of which is taken from the Mummy, 


only that Reeve personates an ordinary corpse, instead of an.embalmed 
one. 





_ The long-expected opera, The Village Coquettes is, it seems, really to 
Se produced at the St. James’s on Tuesday. It would not be a favour, 
but an injury, to the young composer, Mr. Huttan, and the dra- 
matist, ‘‘ Boz,” to anticipate its success by repeating the encouraging 
veports that have reached us of the merits both of the music and the 
fibretto. Branam, we are told, has spared neither pains nor expense 
m furnishing the stage accessories. 





THE POLITICAL OTHELLO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 25th November 1836, 

Str—They have been acting Othello both at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden: but, besides myself, I do“ not know anybody else in London who un- 
derstands our great poet’s intentions. SHAKsPEARE intended his Othello for 
a political satire on the Quadruple Alliance ; as is apparent from the two very 
rst verses of the play— 

Roperico. “ Tush, never tell me; I take it much unkindly, 

That thou, Iago, who hast had my purse, 

As if the strings were thine, shouldst know of this.” 
Know of what? Not a line preceding, but ‘the persons represented,” and 
*“enter Roderigo and Iago.” But whoever is a constant reader of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle can easily supply the deficiency. The munitions of war, the 
zeney, &c. which Iago allowed to find their way over the Pyrenees into the 
camp of Don Cartos are meant. It is equally clear whence the money was 
taken to which Roderigo alludes. It was all taken from the purse of John 
Bull, and went to defray the Spanish Loan, the late expedition to Lisbon, and 
the ink and paper used for writing the Belgium protocols. ago, therefore, is 
intended for Louis Putrrr ; and Roderigo is our noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Patmerston. But who is Othello? who is Desdemona ?— 
Desdemona is Freedom, and Othellois General LAFAYETTE. 

Now mark how easy it will be for me to explain things which have to this 
‘irae puzzled the cleverest commentators of SHaKsPEARE. Why has Suax- 
SPEARE made a Moor of Othello, whom-nothing prevented him from repre- 
senting as fair and as lovely-featured as Iam myself, or any of my readers ? 
We have here one of the finest strokes of SHAKSPEARE’S inimitable irony and 
satire. Who is Brabantio? The father of Desdemona: and does not Bra- 
Santio in full council declare, that his child’s behaviour has vexed him so much 
“as to teach him tyranny, and to hang clogs on all his children?” These 
clogs are the ORDINANCES oF JULY, in consequence of which Othello eloped 
with Desdemona. Signor Brabantio is CHarues the Tenth. 

“ The match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain.” 
la Brabantio always disliked the Republic, and therefore he begrimed and 
blackened poor Othello until he looked as dusky as a Moor. But the Moor 
Sound means to speak to Desdemona of the wars of the Revolution, of the Em- 
pire, of his captivity at Olmutz, &e. Let anybody who is not in possession of 
my key read Othello’s tale in the play, and he must think both Othello and 
SKAKSPEARE two great simpletons, for speaking of such natural impossibili- 
ties as 
** Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
But there is nothing ridiculous in the words. On the contrary, they convey a 
wery clever tropus for the men who were guillotined: and the preceding 
** cannibals ” and ‘ anthropophagi” are evidently intended for Carrier, 
RowxsrreRRE, St. Just, &c. &e, 
* Those things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : es 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence :” 


jmst a3 now the house affairs draw the shopkeepers of Paris away from 





listening to the lore of the National. At last, however, the tale works out its 
way, and Desdemona says— 
“ I saw Othello’s visage in his mind, 

And to his honour and his valiant parts 

Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate.”’ 
“ Honour” triumphs over the “house affairs”—and Louis Purtir appears 
a monster ‘‘ whose head does grow beneath his shoulders”—No, I am mistaken ; 
that is not in the play: Desdemona marries Othello, that is enough. 

And now a word about the way in which Iago becomes ‘Lieutenant du 
Roi,” as he styled himself the first days after the Revolution of July. His own 
“price,” and the battles ‘‘at Rhodes and Cyprus ”—that is to say, the battles 
of Jemappes and Valmy,” not availing to make Jago his ‘‘ Moorship’s Lieu- 
tenant,” he said— 

“The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose 

As asses are.” : . 
And thus he betook himself to a system which he well describes by saying— 

“ Divinity of hell! 

When devils will their hlackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 

As I do now.” 
Tn short, 

* Othello, that was once so good, 

Fall’n in the practice of a cursed slave,” : 2 
made Iago “ Lieutenant du Roi,” smothered Desdemona with his own hands, 
and thus, 

“ Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe.” ek 
The event was certainly woful, but there is one consolation in it: the samo 
play has been played over a thousand and a thousand times, and Othello is 
again and again killing Desdemona—that is a proof that nothing is yet lost, for 
Desdemona always revives after being smothered. Who knows but in twenty 
years hence, an intelligent copyist, in writing out the parts of the actors, may 
not make Othello a little sooner look down towards the feet of Iago, before 
Desdemona is killed; and then all will be right. : 

There are many people, too, who blame SuaxsrEeARe for causing Desde- 
mona to be killed for the loss of a mere handkerchief. But before such people 
allow themselves to blame the greatest poct that ever lived, I must beg their 
leave to refer them, if they understand as much of German as myself, to GoETHE’s 
Fair at Plundersweiler, In this farce, we have a mountebank who is always 
crying, ‘ Schnupftuch ’rauf! Schnupftuch ’rauf!” That is to say, ‘* Throw 
up the handkerchief! throw up the handkerchief!” In these handkerchiefs, 
is the money wrapped which the mountebank wants to get from his customers. 
The handkerchief in Othello is, therefore, only an allegory on a large scale, of 
the public money, the treasury from which Louis Puitir pays his police, his 
army, and corrupts the Deputies. And 1 appeal in full confidence to any one 
who has the least knowledge of France, if Desdemona was not lost as soon a 
Tago had got hold of the handkerchief. P 

ut there is another feature in the occurrence which proves still better the 
wonderful insight and foresight which SaxsrEAReE had concerning the affairs 
of France. The handkerchief was not stolen, as Jago had a hundred times 
desired his wife todo. Desdemona, as Emily says expressly, 

“ Let it drop by negligence.” 

That is to say, only caring for the grief which Othello showed for those who 
had fallen in the Revolution of July, she forgot to hook her handkerchief to @ 
new law of election, not larger than general suffrage : that was the only way to 
save it, and she certainly “let it drop by negligence.” : aN 

But wonderful as the genius of SHAKSPEARE appears in the painting of 
Othello and Desdemona, he has surpassed himself in delineating Iago and Ro- 
derigo. 

Who does not acknowledge the true Iago immediately in these lines, where he 
is speaking of himself? 

« Others there are 

Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 

And throwing but shows of service on their lords, (the French nation) 

Do well thrive by them, and when they have lined their coats, 

Do themselves homage ;” ‘ 
and become absolute kings, like Louis Purtir. And again, when he declares 
the true feelings which he had for the husband of Desdemona— 

“ Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, ’ _— 

Yet, for necessity of present life, (for fear of being guillotined) 

I must show out a flag and sign of love, 

Which is indeed but sign.” : . - 

The definition which Iago gives of Roderigo is contained in the following 
lines— 

“ Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 
For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 
If I would time expend with such a snipe, 
But for my sport and profit.” I ‘ } 

The reason which makes Roderigo follow Iago, as the blind man_his dog, is 
that Roderigo wishes to gratify an unlawful passion which he has for Desdemona, 
and to breed bastards out of freedom, in Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and every 
where. This reason binds him to Iago: but Iago, profiting of the extraordi- 
nary fancy which our Minister of Foreign Affairs has for getting bastards of 
Freedom, makes him a catspaw for his own ends, until at last he sets him on 
against Cassio at Lisbon,—for SHAKsPEARE evidently intended Cassio as an 
impersonation of the Constitution of 1820. Happily, however, 

“ Cassio’s coat was better than Roderigo thought ;* 
so the latter is killed, and duly buried, and no longer heard of. Nevertheless, 
as Roderigo was rather a good fellow before Iago enticed him to go to sea, I 
hope next Parliament will havea fine marble tombstone raised for ever over his 
green turf grave. u 

For though his action against Cassio cannot be excused, it-has at least the 
good consequence of procuring for Cyprus a better governor than LarayerrEe 
was; and well may he prosper and speed. Excepting this action, on the other 
side, I think the public is much indebted to Roderigo for the great amusement 
which he procured for them in his squabbling scenes with Iago. How amusing 
it was for us to read regularly twice a fortnight, Roderigo exclaiming, in the 
Morning Chronicle, 

“ Every day thou doff'’st me with some device, Iago; and rather, as it seems to me, 
keep’st from me al) conveniency, than suppliest me with the least advantage. I will, 
indeed, no longer endure it; nor am I yet persuaded to put up in peace what already I 
have foolishly suffered.” 

Or, 
“ Faith, I have heard too much; for your words and performances are no kin to- 
ether.” 
x In the latter, however, SHAKSPEARE permitted himself a poetical licence ; 
for the Chronicle, though the sense is the same, used the expressions “ facta 
non verba.” On the other hand, SHaksPEARe gives likewise, what the Chro- 
nicle did never give, the mode in which Roderigo and Iago made their peace 
again— 
: Roperico, “ Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on the issue? 
laco. Thou art sure of me—go make money— 
Put money in thy purse ; follow these wars, 
I say, put money in thy purse.” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. B. C. 





~ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPECTATOR AND THE MERE WHIGS. 


Tue curs of the Whig press, throughout the country, seem to 
have had a signal from Downing Street to yelp at the Spectator. 
We learned to despise that sort of barking in 1833 and ‘34, 
when the Treasury pack was set upon any independent writer 
who warned Lord Grey and Lord Broveuam of what justemi- 
lieuism would end in. Then, as now, bad motives were attributed 
to us; and we were accused, not only of enmity to a Liberal 
Ministry, but of affection to the Tories. Such is the way of the 
newspaper parasites of every Government: when a disinterested 
journal offends them by presenting a contrast with their own sy- 
cophancy, they would run it down by abuse. Principle and truth 
are no affair of theirs. An extra squeeze of the hand from great- 
ness—the small honour, highly felt, of feeding with my lady— 
the condescending approval of a coterie, in country or town—but 
above all, place for my relation, or myself, or both—these, and 
such as these, may be among the influences which sway our re- 
vilers. They should avoid the subject of motives. They pretend 
that we want to oust the Whigs and bring in the Tories. For what 
object—with what possible gain to ourselves—will they please 
to inform us? On the other hand, the motives of those who, 
whether clumsily or adroitly, minister to a party in power, must 
always be open to suspicion. Let alone motives, gentlemen: they 
who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

It should be remarked, however, that the writer who flatters 
a party in power, is often its worst enemy. The Grey Govern- 
ment, we have said it before, was blinded and ruined by a sy- 
cophant press. The flatterer’s concern is with the present only. 
“Give me that place—quick—before you are turned out.” He 
wants to stand well with my lord at the very moment of writing; 
and with this view, cares only to say what will please to-day. 
And of all sorts of flattery, there is none so pleasing at the time 
of its utterance, as that which takes the shape of a quarrel with 
those who tell wholesome but disagreeable truths. 

The flatterers assert that our recent statements as to the un- 
popularity of Ministers are not to be believed. They deny us even 
the merit of furnishing accurate information to the public. We 
should have imagined that the Spectator was among the very 
last of journals to incur such a reproach; and we allude to 
to it only for the purpose of showing the recklessness of these 
detractors. 

Suppose them to be correct in saying that Ministers are highly 
popular—that there is no disunion between Whigs and Radicals 
—and that the Whig Government, therefore, is in no sort of dan- 
ger,—then why make so much fuss about a contrary statement ? 
The very sensitiveness of these writers on the subject of Ministerial 
popularity, almost proves that we have said nothing but the truth : 
“il n'y a que la verité qui blesse.” 

But then, say they, even admitting that Ministersare not popu- 
lar, why gratify the Tories by asserting it? Our answer is, that we 
care nought for the Tories; that the assertion is made partly for 
the mere sake of truth, but more especially for the purpose of in- 
ducing Ministers to adopt a course which would provide for their 
own safety and defeat tiie Tories for ever. Does that show a 
kindly feeling to the Tories, or enmity to the Whig Government ? 

But why do you suppose, asks the Whig Examiner in particu- 
lar, that Ministers do not intend to take such a course ?—Because 
there is no evidence of any other purpose: because the only evi- 
dence on the subject is contained in the recent speeches of Sir 
Grorce Grry, Mr. CHARLES Woop, and Mr. Sprine Rice to 
their constituents; from which the sole inference is, that Ministers, 
to quote the Examiner, “ contemplate felo de se.’ Butif Ministers 
do adopt the course by which alone, even the Examiner cannot 
help seeing, their existence may be preserved—if they do “ take up 
a position bearing more saliently on the enemy, and resting\upon an 
extended popular basts,’°—whose labours will have most contri- 
buted to that happy event—those of the parasite journals, or those 
of the plain-spoken and truth-telling Spectator ? 

One word more, and we have done. It relates to the character 
of a journal which should have for object to serve the Whigs in 
time of the greatest need. A general election is coming on. Who 
will then be able to exert the greatest power in behalf of Ministers 
—we, who have never fora moment forfeited our independence, 
or those fawning writers now under notice? For an answer, we 
refer tothe last election. 








CONFIDENCE IN MINISTERS. 


A Goon illustration of the nature and degree of the unpopularity 
of Ministers, has been furnished by a great meeting of electors 
and inhabitants of Lambeth, which took place on Monday last. 
The declared object of the meeting was to consider of a petition to 
the Commons for Peerage Reform. The Members for the bo- 
rough were present, one of them having come to town for the pur- 
pose of attending ; and a more numerous assemblage could not 
have taken place within doors, since the largest room in the 
borough was quite full. As to the only purpose for which the 
meeting had been called, there was not the slightest difference of 
opinion—all present, without a single exception, being for a 
thorough] reform of the obstructive part of government. Yet a 
scene of greater discord, confusion, and uproar, has been seldom 
exhibited. No speech, except the opening one of the Chairman, 





was heard even with patience; most of the speakers were not 
heard at all; and after hours of tumult the rioters dispersed, 
having passed the resolutions indeed, but in a state of languor 
and dejection. 

The whole may be explained by a few words. After the Chair- 
man's introductory speech, somebody requested that all the pro- 

sed resolutions, which had been prepared by a committee, should 

e read at once. One of these was to the effect, that the meeting 

reposed entire confidence in his Majesty's Ministers. This was 
the apple of discord; leading to amendment after amendment 
from those who objected to the resolution—to angry shouts from 
its supporters, directed against its opponents—and to a determi« 
nation amongst those who were first refused a hearing, that the 
others should not be heard, All the mischief arose from the 
bungling of a somewhat Whiggish committee. No disturbance 
would have taken place but for the proposed affirmation of uncon- 
ditional confidence in the Ministry. It was this hardly fair pro- 
posal of a resolution not announced beforehand, and not properly 
relating to the announced purpose of the meeting, which really 
defeated the main objects of these Lambeth Reformers,—namely, 
to give an instructive expression to their feeling upon the subject 
of Peerage Reform, and to set an example which should be fol- 
lowed by the other Metropolitan constituencies. The very dif- 
ferent result of this meeting, however, is not without its lesson. 

As the mere partisans of Ministers are exceedingly desirous 
just now to make out that the Government is as popular as ever, 
why do not they call public meetings in some large towns for the 
express purpose of declaring confidence in the Ministry? Is there 
one such town in England or Scotland, where a resolution to that 
effect would pass without so much opposition as would deprive it 
of all value? We put these questions to those who object to our 
views of the public feeling towards Ministers. There are differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject no doubt; but where is the evi- 
dence of that enthusiasm in favour of Ministers which could alone 
procure useful votes of confidence? The prevalent feeling, we 
repeat, of Reformers towards the Whigs—stopped and insulted 
as they are by the Lynpuurst-led Tories—is one of indifference, 
mixed indeed with a suspicion and a painful fear, that they will 
not ‘take up a position bearing more saliently upon the enemy, 
and resting upon an extended popular basis.” How should those 
who are supposed to be incapable of helping themselves, expect 
to be vigorously helped by others? 





DEATH AND CHARACTER OF MR. O'CONNELL. 


Daniet O’Connz tt is dead! The reader starts, and is agitated 
as if by the announcement of some prodigious event. The death, 
however, whether slow or sudden, of a man of sixty, whose physi- 
cal powers had been taxed like O’CONNELL’s, is but a natural 
circumstance; though what may come of it, is a consideration 
which may well disturb the calmest nerves. 

In Ireland, as might have been expected, the shock is really 
terrible. Grown men meeting in the streets of Dublin—trades- 
men, merchants, and lawyers, hardened by the world—grasp each 
other's hands, burst into tears, part without speaking, and hurry 
on sobbing like women. Their haste has no object; for the shops 
are closed, the Exchange is deserted, the Courts are empty. In- 
doors, amongst the women, there is weeping and wailing as if for 
the loss of a dear child or parent. The common people, who feel 
rather than think, are, according to temperament, in a passion or 
ina stupor of grief. The whole scene is one of mourning and deso- 
lation. None can put his hand to work. Even the presses are 
still. But ill news travel fast, and the sad tidings are spreading 
into the country by that mysterious process which sometimes 
makes communication by word of mouth morerapid than the mail. 

At first the Irish peasantry will hardly believe the report of 
this great calamity. They will try to think that it is an Orange 
lie invented to harass them. But presently—one shrinks at the 
thought of that piteous cry of distress which has by this time 
been uttered by the exciteable millions. Yet is there no more 
sublime spectacle than a nation in despair for such a cause. 

The leaders of the Association have met. The funeral is to be 
public, of course; and the place chosen for his grave is Derry- 
nane, within the ruined walls of the old abbey, overhanging the 
Atlantic wave, by the side of his life’s partner. Vast numbers will 
take part in the mournful ceremony : deputations from counties, 
cities, towns, and parishes, from the Trades Unions and the Asso- 
ciation, from the Catholic clergy, and from meetings of Protes- 
tants, as well Dissenters as Episcopalians, which have been sug- 
gested by SHARMAN CRAwFoRD—and lastly, tens of thousands of 
those whom their departed friend so loved to speak of as “ the 
finest peasantry in the world.” That description of the half- 
civilized, and alas! half-famished creatures, will be remembered. 
now as but a proof of his partial affection forthem. A general 
mourning is proposed, and there will be none so poor in reland 
as to want a crape hat-band on the day of O’ConngLt’s funeral. 
At the same hour, in every Catholic place of worship of the four 
provinces, the Liberator’s great family—what sovereign has so 
well deserved to be called the father of his people ?—will chant the 
sublime Miserere and the solemn De profundis; and when 
his mortal remains are consigned to the dust from whence they 
came, one prayer will ascend to Heaven from the universal heart 
of Catholic Ireland, that his soul, so troubled in the flesh, may 
rest in peace. Amen. : ' 

The character of O’Conngtut is public property. When he 
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emerged from the obscurity of private life, now twenty-seven 
‘years ago, the people of Ireland wanted a leader; and in him they 
and one whom Nature had formed for the office. The foun- 
dation of his astonishing power, the indispensable means of his 
wonderful performances, was the physical strength and animal cou- 
rage, the robust frame and sanguine temperament, which enabled 
him to undergo labour that would have killed, to face difficulties 
that would have appalled, and to persevere in spite of disappoint- 
ments and defeats that would have broken the spirit of any ordi- 
nary man. But O'Conne tv's grand career was only in part of 
his own making: it was composed throughout of the action and 
reaction of circumstances upon the man, and of the man upon cir- 
cumstances. But for his country’s wrongs, he might not have 
been a patriot. If the mind and manners of England had not 
been softened by the progress of civilization,—if she had retained 
the barbarous disposition of a conqueror, O'CONNELL might have 
lived unknown, or died without effect in the field or on the scaf- 
fold. The Tories had hanged him for the Clare Election, if Eng- 
land would have let them. Yet it must be confessed, that the 
liberation of Ireland was in a great measure due to the qualities 
or talents of an individual,—his untirable industry, the boldness 
of his conceptions, his devotion to the single object of his whole 
public life, his touching and persuasive eloquence, his pliancy 
and cat-like caution, and, above all, his profound skill in so regu- 
lating the passions of the multitude as to prevent agitation from 
exploding into rebellion. Passive resistance, peaceful agitation, 
the art of evading and otherwise contending against wicked and 
hated laws without breaking them,—a course which, while it made 
known to the whole world the sufferings of an oppressed people, 
and excited the sympathy of all generous minds, yet wounded not 
the stronger nation’s pride,—this great political invention, which 
belongs to O'ConNzLL alone, and was the chief instrument of his 
success, shows that, though in some respects the creature of cir- 
cumstances, he was yet an original power. Such a man would 
probably have been distinguished in any age or country. 

O'ConnELL's political views were almost confined, as well in 
theory as in practice, to the small island which gave him birth. 
He sympathized deeply for this or that people, between whose 
condition and the state of Ireland he could discover some analogy ; 
but he cared little for any other. Though as a Member of the Bri- 
tish Parliament he obtained a most important influence in the 
politics of Scotland and England, extending even to the power of 
naming Administrations and determining the character of the 
Imperial Government, still his sole aim in the exercise of that ex- 
traordinary sway was the benefit of Ireland. His whole heart 
was Irish, and his great intellectual faculties waited unceasingly 
on the one feeling of his soul. In large affairs and the merest 
trifles, in the senate, in the business of his profession, in the so- 
cial intercourse of private life, upon all occasions, in or out of sea- 
son, Ireland was uppermost in his thoughts. His only passion 
was love of country. He was the product and the incarnation of 
the wrongs of Ireland. 

In the eyes of his own people he was absolutely perfect. And 
more than half of those failings which Englishmen have per- 
ceived in him may be traced to the intensity of his patriotism. 
The others appear to have arisen from the peculiar nature of his 
Office as the advocate of his country. The occupation of his life 
was to plead and manage the cause of Ireland. A judge has to 
choose between right and wrong ; not so the counsel. The con- 
cern of an advocate is not with principles, but solely with the in- 
terests of his client. He changes with circumstances, shifts his 
ground with every variation in the complexion of the case, brow- 
beats his opponents, contradicts himself Whenever it seems ex- 
ene spares none who stand between him and his object, and 

as a mind so biassed by bis motives that he often says the thing 
which is not, really believing it to be true. Romitty, SCARLETT, 
Suepen, Bickersters, each in his professional career, cared as 
little for principle and consistency as O'CoNNELL in his advocacy 
of a nation’scause. It was in the exercise of his patriotic pro- 
fession that he first spoke of the ‘ base and bloody Whigs,” and 
then praised them to the skies—that he lately moved and warmly 
supported the resolutions of Mr. SHarMAN CRAWFORD, which, 
but a week before he had derided as ‘“ eternal-justice resolutions.” 
With a master feeling which directed him to one end by all 
means, and the peculiar habits of a lawyer’s mind, O';ConNELL, 
as the,advocate of his country’s ever-varying cause, could not 
have been a gentle or consistent politician. But, apart from poli- 
tics, as a husband, father, master, neighbour, friend, who was 
more kind and true? The virtues of his private life go to prove 
that his failings as a politician resulted altogether from the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and really constituted one of 
the means of his success and glory as an Irish patriot. 

It has been said that if O’ConnELL should die, there would be 
another to take his place. Who is the man? An O’ConNELL 
ready-made, at hand for use when required, would be out of 
nature. The one O’ConnELL wasa result of time. Such amas- 
tery as his over the actions, not to say the will of his countrymen, 
could not be established without years of labour like his; nor 
without those victories, and, let us add, those unconquering de- 
feats, which had taught the People of Ireland to rely upon him 
utterly, as their champion, oracle, and guide. The man and his 
career will be without a parallel in history. We have, then, to 
look at Ireland deprived of O'ConNELL. 

Seven millions of people, but recently in bondage, yet denied 
the natural consequences of that freedom which themselves 





achieved ; united and organized as they never were before; still 
enduring fragments of slavery which are less tolerable than the 
entire burden; and aggravated by the most insulting language, 
and by scornful, though impotent threats,—such is now the 
Irish nation deprived of O'Connett. In hands of smaller 
grasp, and less skilful than his, these elements of discord 
and violence will not produce subordination and peace. O’Con- 
NELL gone, there is no immediate prospect in Irish politics 
but of the storm and whirlwind of passion. Portentous clouds 
almost conceal the distant future. But, come what may,— 
though the foreign priesthood imposed upon Ireland should be 
cast one and all out of the country,—though the foreign owners of 
the soil of Ireland should lose that property which had its origin 
in spoliation,—even if the sacrifice of a dismembered empire were 
to be the alternative,—Enyland, in whose heart O'CONNELL 
planted a sentiment of shame for her injustice towards Ireland, 
will not permit her sinking aristocracy to indulge in a massacre of 
the Irish people. Then let the Tories, both here and there, British 
Lords as well as Irish Orangemen, reflect and tremble ! 

Reader, this fiction abounds in truth. It also teaches an im- 
portant moral—that the Irish policy of the present Government, 
but more especially their reliance upon DaniEL O'CONNELL, is 
as wise and truly conservative, as that of the infatuated Tories is 
foolish and destructive to the last degree. 








EPISCOPAL JOBBING. 


Tue subscribers to the Metropolitan Churches Fund must have 
felt no little indignation when the Gloucester Palace job was 
brought to light. They heard the Bishop of London bemoaning 
the spiritual destitution of the people, and the poverty-stricken 
stateofthe Church. All that was wanted to save souls from per- 
dition was some ready money. The nobleman, the merchant, 
and the shopkeeper, have answered to the call of the Hierarchy, 
and subscribed the one thing needful. Dr. BLomrie.p is to 
have fifty additional livings placed at his disposal—that is bad 
enough; but then, this same Bishop has authorized a brother 
Prelate to spend as much as seventy 100/. contributions to the 
fund in the erection of a sumptuous palace at Gloucester; where 
there is already a Bishop's residence, which satisfied some of the 
most distinguished divines the Church has produced—W arsBur- 
TON among them—though it is not sufficiently grand for the not 
very eminent Dr. Moncx. Queen Anne's Bounty, as our readers 
are aware, is a fund set apart nominally for the increase of poor 
livings, the purchase of glebes, and the building of parsonage- 
houses. This fund is under the control of the Bishops, who have 
mismanaged it infamously —saving their own pockets at the expense 
of the poorer clergy. But in the whole career of jobbing, their 
reverences have done nothing worse than the appropriation of 7,000, 
for building a palace for the Bishop of Gloucester. About the 
same sum was already in hand, being the amount paid as damages 
by the city of Bristol for the destruction of the Bishop’s Palace in 
that now suppressed see; and, if a new residence for the Bishop 
of Gloucester was to be built at all, one large enough might have 
heen erected for 7,000/.—that is to say, a house worth, at a mode- 
rate computation, 350/. a year, ought to have satisfied Dr. Monck. 
But no; a Bishop could not live so meanly, he must have a 
palace—like the Apostles, whose successors every body knows the 
Bishops are; and as there was no other fund from which cash 
could be so conveniently filched, it was agreed by the right reve- 
rend plunderers to take 7,000/. from that allotted to the increase 
of poor livings, and the assistance of poor clergymen. And this 
was done by the very men who had been investigating the state 
of the Church, ascertaining its wants, and cutting down the pa- 
tronage and revenues of the Deans and Chapters, under the pre- 
tence that the incomes of small benefices should be augmented. 

Next session, more bills, prepared by the Bishops, will be in- 
troduced for the “ reform” of the Church. It might seem harsh 
to say, that, coming from such a source, they should be scouted at 
once; but, gaining wisdom from the experience of last session, 
we hope that the People’s Representatives will scrutinize each 
clause as if a job lurked in every line. As regards the Act for 
curtailing the incomes and patronage of the Cathedral subalterns,, 
we have no expectation that 7¢ will pass. Canons and Prebends 
are as sharp, if not so potent, as Bishops. Not a sixpence will 
they give up that they can keep. But we have some fear that 
the bill for sanctioning and perpetuating Non-residence and Plu- 
ralities will be forced through Parliament; for bot Whigs and 
Tories will find it a convenient measure for selves and kindred. 
To the real Reformers we say, watch them. 





A correspondent of the Globe, whose letter appeared in that journal 
last night, states that ‘‘al/ the London journals ” who noticed Dr. Gil- 
bert’s attack on Dr. Hampden, “ unaccountably ” made the mistake of 
substituting Dr. Cardwell’s name for that of Dr. Gilbert. The Spec- 
tator, however, gave Dr. Gilbert’s name correctly ; and moreover, pub- 
lished a copy of the notice which the Doctor caused to be posted up in 
his college. The Globe’s correspondent says that many Brasennose 
men attend Dr. Hampden’s lectures, in defiance of Dr. Gilbert. 


The business in the Court of Common Pleasis declining. Although 
the long vacation has elapsed since the last Misi Prius sittings, the 
number of causes entered for trial at the present sittings only amount 
to 29, about one-third of which have been already disposed of; and 
during the last term there were only two applications from gentlemen 
to be admitted attornies of the court. 
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LORD WHARNCLIFFE'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


Lapy Mary Worrirey Montagu was an unfortunate woman. 
In despite of vulgar prejudice and interested professional oppo- 
sition, she introduced to civilized Europe inoculation for the small- 
pox, which was then a disorder as destructive as the plague, and 
more loathsome. But scarcely had that “dire disease” been 
stripped of its horrors and its terrors, when JENNER’s vaccination 
superseded WortLey’s inoculation. Excepting BusBrqutvus, 
“the charming Mary Monragu” was the first person who 
formed a true judgment of the Turkish character,—which had been 
usually drawn after the fashion of a Saracen’s head ona sign- 
post,—as she was certainly the first who gave a lively and accurate 
description of their women and their harems: when, lo! as if to 
spite her fame, and remove her use and authority to bookmakers 
upon Turkey, reform extends to the Grand Porte; the Turks 
throw off one half of their customs, and throw open the others to 
the scrutiny of creditable observers. The remainder of Lady 
Mary's productions were for the most part too fugitive in their 
subjects to support her as an author of the people; the traditional 
celebrity of a wit and a beauty gets weaker and weaker with each 
generation, and the compliments which Pope paid her in over- 
wrought and artificial prose, are perused by few and by those few 
distrusted, whilst the hearty bitterness of his subsequent satire 
is remembered by all his readers. Nay, such was her imprudence, 
or ill-luck, or both, that even in the zenith of her fame she was 
perhaps better known for the scandalous reports of her visit to 
the Seraglio, and the throwing of the Grand Seignor’s handker- 
chief at her Ladyship herself, than for her contributions to human 
knowledge or human happiness. 

The present edition of her works will do something towards re- 
viving her fame: partly from containing, as we think, new matter 
of more permanent interest than her former productions, partly 
from the light which they throw upon her personal character, and 
the very delightful introduction by which they are prefaced by her 
great-grandson, Lord WHarncuirre. Everybody, or at least every 
biographical dictionary, knew that Lady Mary was born in 1690; 
that she was the daughter of the Earl (subsequeatly created 
Duke) of Kingston; that she acquired Latin somehow or 
other, and translated a translation of the ‘Enchiridion” of 
Evictetus in her twentieth year; and that she shortly after 
married Mr. Worttey Monracu. But we had not till now 
the exquisite sketches of the Kinesron family, especially of 
the Duke himself; the equally exquisite pictures of Lady Mary's 
probable self-education, and the old books she read; the nar- 
rative of her loves and marriage, and the reminiscences from 
her journal, kept by her daughter Lady Butz till near her death, 
and then destroyed, lest it should get into print and revive the 
scandal of the times in which it was written. Besides all these 
points of interest, the Introduction is varied by anecdotes of the 
heroine's contemporaries; sometimes extending toa pithy memoir, 
at others noting a characteristic trait, and sometimes being 
Merely an animated piece of genealogy. Still, the matter is inferior 
tothe spirit. Slightas is the nature of the Introduction, and familiar 
if not careless as is its form, it contains the essence of a life. Lord 
Wuarncuirre has not only unconsciously poured his own soul 
into his writings, but we catch the character of the class to which 
he belongs. Well read, if not learned, especially in the literature 
of the last and preceding centuries; very finished and with a 
laboured ease in composition, the result rather of early training 
than of actual effort, but with neither a very penetrating nora very 
profound mind; gravely gossipy; skilled in genealogy; an ad- 
Vocate of distinct but not of unpassable gradation of ranks; 
always ready to render honour due to virtue wherever found; 
Measured, but unsparing, in censure of low vices; tolerant of 
gentlemanly irregularities ; and estimating wrong deeds rather by 
their conventional consequences than their evil nature. In short, 
we have in the fone of the writing the perfect picture of the re- 
Speetable old English aristocracy, untinged by modern improve- 
ments—uninfected by modern fooleries and fashions: one can 
readily fancy how their fathers were consternated by the French 





Revoiution, and with what feelings of wonderful horror they them- 
selves must regard even a proposal to reform the Peers. 

But although Lord Wuarncutrre has done all this, his Intro- 
duction, considered as a biography, leaves much undone, It may 
be that materials were wanting; that the truths of family tra- 
ditions, if any, were doubtful, or that the ground was too tender 
to tread upon. The Introduction, however, as regards Lady 
Mary, is a sketch of her mind and a commentary on her charac- 
ter, rather than a narrative of her life. After her marriage, in- 
deed, we learn little more than what her letters contain, and less 
than what impressions of rumour, old tradition, and incidental 
allusions, whether true or false, have left upon the mind. From 
1716 to 1718 indeed, there is nothing to tell, more than she her- 
self told in her Letters whilst her husband was Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and during the journey out and at home. The 
correspondence during her second absence on the Continent 
(1739-1761)—a virtual separation from her husband, which gave 
occasion to so much suspicion and talk—contain a tolerably full 
account of hersejf. But the long lapse from 1718 to 1739, during 
which her Ladyship was the life and soul of the fashionable world, 
the dreaded satirist of the drawing-room, the sarcastic ballad- 
writer, the shrewd observer, the friend and foe of poets, wits, and 
scholars—and, as scandal once reported, the Sappho of her day in 
more ways than one—is all a blank. Even as regards the origin 
of the quarrel with Pops, we learn nothing. Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
adopts her Ladyship’s account of the affair, without perhaps im- 
plicitly believing that it is the whole truth. Equally are we left in 
the dark with regard to her personal habits; though the reiterated 
charges of the “ wicked wasp of Twickenham,” against her linen 
and her cleanliness at least challenged remark. 

If nothing but inclination were to be considered, we could take 
up these volumes, reprint Lord WuHarRNc.iFFe’s Introduction, 
Lady Mary’s account of the Court of Gzorex the First, and 
take the cream of the rest of her Correspondence, interspersing 
such remarks as might be necessary to preserve the connexiun 
(the only mode, by the by, of now popularizing her as an author): 
but this may not be. In our extracts, however, we shall endeavour 
so far to carry out our likings as to convey something of the main 
features of the work. 

‘Passing the editor for the present, we will begin with Lady 
Worttry’s “ Account of the Court of George the First.” The 
reader needs not to be reminded that the Tory Ministry of Queen 
ANNE, and the party in general, were suspected of a plot to bring 
in James the Second in preference to the House of Brunswick ; 
which was defeated by the bold activity of the Whigs. Mr. 
Worttey being a stanch Whig, and a relation of HALiFrax, 
who had got the Treasury, was made a Commissioner; so that 
his wife had every opportunity of seeing much, and hearing all 
that passed in the way of scandal. The pith of this she noted 
down for her amusement; and Lord WHARNCLIFFE seems to 
think that the Account is only a fragment of a history of her own 
times, which she wrote to please herself, and burnt as she wrote. 
If it be so, the loss is grievous indeed, so far as life, spirit, and 
entertainment, are in question. That her vivacity sometimes out- 
ran justice, every reader will easily see; and if she wrote thus 
about comparatively indifferent persons, we may conclude that 
Pope's characteristic “‘libelled by her hate” was true enough. 

THE FIRST OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

The King’s character may be comprised in very few words. In private life 
he would have been called an honest blockhead; and fortune, that made him a 
king, added nothing to his happiness, only prejudiced his honesty and shortened 
his days. No man was ever more free from ambition; he loved money, but 
loved to keep his own, without being rapacious of other men’s. He would have 
grown rich by saving, but was incapable of laying schemes for getting ; he was 
more properly dull than lazy, and would have been so well contented to have 
remained in his little town of Hanover, that if the ambition of those about him 
had not been greater than his own, we should never have seen him in Eng 
land; and the natural honesty of his temper, joined with the narrow notions 
of a low education, made him look upon his acceptance of the crown as an act 
of usurpation, which was always uneasy to him. But he was carried by the 
stream of the people about him in that, as in every action of his life. He could 
speak no English, and was past the age for learning it. Our customs and laws 
were all mysteries to him; which he neither tried to understand, nor was 
capable of understanding if he had endeavoured it. He was passively good- 
natured, and wished all mankind enjoyed quiet, if they would let him do so. 
The mistress that followed him hither was so much of his own temper, that I 
do not wonder at the engagement between them. She was duller than himself, 
and consequently did not find out that he was so; and had lived in that Sgure 
at Hanover almost forty years (for she came hither at threescore), without 
meddling in any affairs of the Electorate; content with the small pension he 
allowed her and the honour of his visits when he had nothing else to do, which 
happened very often. She even refused coming hither at first, fearing that the 
people of England, who, she thought, were accustomed to use their kings bar- 
barously, might chop off his head in the first fortnight ; and had not love or 
gratitude enough to venture being involved in his ruin. And the poor man 
was in peril of coming hither without knowing where to pass his evenings; 
which he was accustomed to do in the apartments of women, free from business. 
But Madame Kilmansegg saved him from this misfortune. She was told that 
Mademoiselle Schulenberg scrupled this terrible journey ; and took the opportu- 
nity of offering her service to his Majesty, who willingly accepted of it; though 
he did not offer to facilitate it to her by the payment of her debts, which made 
it very difficult for her to leave Hanover without the permission of her credi- 
tors. But she was a woman of wit and spirit, and knew very well of what im- 
portance this step was to her fortune. She got out of the town in disguise, 
and made the best of her way in a post-chaise to Holland, from whence she 
embarked with the King, and arrived at the same time with him in England ; 
which was enough to make her called his mistress,—or at least so great a 
favourite that the whole court began to pay her uncommon respect. 

‘6 MARK BY WHAT WRETCHED STEPS THEIR GLORY GRows!” 

Madame Kilmansegg’s unlimited expenses had left her with very little mone ¥ 
remaining, and she made whut haste she could to make advantage of the 
opinion the English had of her power with the King, by receiving the presents 
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that were made her from all quarters; and which she knew very well must cease 
when it was known that the King’s idleness carried him to her lodgings with- 
@ut either regard for her advice or affection for her person, which time and very 
bad paint had left without any of the charms which had once attracted him. 
His Coot-beloved mistress remained still at Hanover, which was the beautiful 
Countess of Platen. x $ ° * 

Lord Halifax was one of the number who thought themselves very politic in 
securing her favour: his ambition was unbounded, and he aimed at no less 
than the Treasurer's staff, and thought himself in a fine road for it by furnish- 
ing Madame Kilmansegg both with money and a lover. Mr. Methuen was the 
man he picked out for that purpose. He was one of the Lords of the Treasury : 
he was Gandesuns and well made; he had wit enough to be able to affect any 

art he pleased, and a romantic turn in his conversation that could entertain a 
lady with as many adventures as Othello—and it is no ill way of gaining Desde 
monas. Women are very apt to take their lovers’ characters from their own 
mouths; and if you will believe Mr. Methuen’s account of himself, neither 
Artamenes nor Oroondates ever had more valour, honour, constancy, and dis- 
crétion. Half of these bright qualities were enough to charm Madame 
Kilmansegg ; and they were very soon in the strictest familiarity, which con- 
tinued, for different reasons, to the pleasure of both parties, till the arrival of 
Mademoiselle Schulenberg, which was hastened by the German Ministers, who 
envied the money accumulated by Madame Kilmansegg, which they longed to 
turn into another channel; which they thought would be more easily drawn 
into their own hands. 


The name of Craag@s is familiar to every one acquainted with 
the literature of Queen Anne's time, as a Whig friend of wits of 
all parties; the minute historical reader will know him as Secre- 
tary of State ; the doctor as having died of the smallpox; and the 
monumental hunter for his tablet in Westminster Abbey. The 
world at large may gather his want of ancestry from the couplet 

——‘ Time ennobles or obscures each line, 

It brighten’d Craggs’s, and may darken thine.” 
Here is what old Chronos had tu brighten, and the first step to 
the statesmanship of the “ statesman yet friend to truth.” 


Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover, where his father sent him 
to take a view of that Court in his tour of travelling. He was in his first 
bloom of youth and vigour; and had so strong an appearance of that perfection, 
that it was called beauty by the generality of women; though in my opinion 
there was a coarseness in his face and shape that had more the air of a porter 
than a gentleman; and, if fortune had not interposed her almighty power, he 
might by his birth have appeared in that figure; his father being nothing more 
considerable at his first appearance in the world than footman to Lady Mary 
Mordant, the gallant Dutchess of Norfolk, who had always half-a-dozen in- 
trigues to manage. Some servant must always be trusted in affairs of that 
kind, and James Craggs had the good fortune to be chosen for that purpose. 
She found him both faithful and discreet, and he was soon advanced to the 
dignity of valet-de-chambre. 

ing James the Second had an amour with her after he was upon the throne, 
and respected the Queen enough to endeavour to keep it entirely from her 
knowledge. James Craggs was the messenger between the King and the 


Dutchess, and did not fail to make the best use ofso important a trust. He scraped 


a great deal of money from the bounty of this royal Jover, and was too incon- 
siderable to be hurt by his ruin; and did not concern himself much for that of 
his mistress, which, by lower intrigues, happened soon after. This fellow, from 
the report of all parties, and even from that of his professed enemies, had a 
very uncommon genius, a head well turned for calculation, great industry, and 
[was] so just an observer of the world, that the meanness of his education never 
appeared in his conversation. 

The Duke of Marlborough, who was sensible how well he was qualified for 
affairs that required secresy, employed him as his procurer both for women and 
money; and he acquitted himself so well of these trusts as to please his master, 
and yet raise a considerable fortune, by turning his money in the public funds, 
the secret of which came often to his knowledge by the Duke’s employing him. 
He had this only son, whom he looked on with the partiality of a parent; and 
resolved to spare nothing in his education that could add to his figure. 

Young Craggs had great vivacity, a happy memory, and flowing elocution ; 
he was brave and generous ; and had an appearance of open-heartedness in his 
manner that gained him a universal good-will, if not a universal esteem. It is 
true, there appeared a heat and want of judgment in all his words and actions, 
which did not make him very valuable in the eyes of cool judges; but Madame 
Platen was not of that number. His youth and fire made him appear a con- 
quest worthy her charms, and her charms made her appear very well worthy 
his passionate addresses. Two people so well disposed towards each other were 
very soon in the closest engagement; and the first proof Madame Platen gave 
him of her affection, was introducing him to the favour of the Elector, who took 
it on her word that he was a young man of extraordinary merit, and he named 
him for Cofferer at his first accession to the Crown of England, and I believe it 
was the only place that he then disposed of from apy inclination of his own. 

THE SECOND OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK AND HIS SPOUSE. 

Ihave not yet given the character of the Prince. The fire of his temper 
appeared in every look and gesture; which, being unhappily under the direc- 
tion of a small understanding, was every day throwing him upon some indis- 
cretion. He was naturally sincere ; and his pride told him that he was placed 
above constraint ; not reflecting that a high rank carries along with it a neces~ 
sity of a more decent and regular behaviour than is expected from those who 
are not set in so conspicuous a light. He was so far from being of that opinion, 
that he looked on all the men and women he saw as creatures he might kick or 
kiss for his diversion; and, whenever he met with any opposition in those 
designs, he thought his opposers insolent rebels to the will of God, who created 
them for his use; and judged of the merits of all people by their ready sub- 
mission to his orders, or the relation they had to his power. And in this view 
he looked upon the Princess as the most meritorious of her sex; and she took 
Care to keep him in that sentiment by all the arts she was mistress of. He had 
married her by inclination; his good-natured father had been so complaisant as 
to let him choose a wife for himself. She was of the house of Anspach, and 
drought him no great addition either of money or alliance; but was at that 
time esteemed a German beauty, and had that genius which qualified her for 
the government of a fool, and made her despicable in the eyes of men of sense; 
I mean a low cunning, which gave her an inclination to cheat all the people she 
conversed with, and often cheated herself in the first place, by showing her the 
wrong side of her interest, not having understanding enough to observe that 
falsehood in conversation, like red on the face, should be used very seldom and 
very sparingly, or they destroy that interest and beauty which they are designed 
to heighten. 

Her first thought on her marriage was to secure to herself the sole and whole 
Girection of her spouse; and to that purpose she counterfeited the most extrava- 

¢ fondness for his person; yet, at the same time, so devoted to his pleasures 
Which she often told him were the rule of all her thoughts and actions), that 
whenever he thought proper to find them with other women, she even loved 
whoever was instrumental to his entertainment, and never resented any thing 
but what appeared to her a want of respect for him; and in this light she 





really could not help taking notice that the presents made to her on her wedding 
were not worthy of his bride, and at least she ought to have had all his 
mother’s jewels. This was enough to make him lose all respect for his indul- 
gy father. He downright abused his Ministers, and talked impertinently to 
is old grandmother the Princess Sophia; which ended in such coldness 
towards all his family as left him entirely under the government of bis wife. 

Such, according to Burks, grown Conservative and needing th 
pensions he soon after got, was the social system, “ under which 
vice itself lost Aalfits evil, by losing all its grossness !" 

The letters written previous to Lady Mary’s going abroad, are 
chiefly remarkable for the commonplace girlish character of the 
early ones, and the rapid development of her intellect when she 
had subjects to excite it. These were her courtship and marriage. 
Mr. Wortiey Montacu's sister and she were intimate friends; 
and the correspondence took place through Miss Wort.Ley; the 
brother, Lord WHARNCLIFRE conjectures, composing the letters 
of his sister. On her death, they corresponded directly ; and the 
circumstances of their courtship and marriage were singular in all 
points. The lover himself was not only, as the editor represents, 
a singular and speculative character, of greater abilities than 
have been commonly assigned to him, but, judging from the do- 
cuments, a kind of Falkland in love matters, and captiously jea- 
lous and suspicious of his mistress. There would appear, also, to 
have been in him something of “ he would and he would not.” 
Like Hamlet, and many reflecting people on the question of 
matrimony, he had qualms of irresolution—the 

“¢ Craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event; 

A thought which, quarter’d, has but one part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward.” 
Such a man, we can all imagine, is difficult enough to manage; 
but most admirably was he managed by his future wife. Her 
love-letters, if not the most sensible ever written, are the most 
sensible it ever was our fortune to see; and, considering her age, 
they may be characterized as wonderful. The manner in which 
she sooths and assures her admirer, yet without bating one par- 
ticle of her dignity—her open, and for that period and her cir- 
cumstances, bold, avowal of her preference—her flattering re- 
liance upon “this honour” in making these confessions, but her 
firm resolution not to plunge headlong into a course whose proba- 
ble results she cannot form some estimate of, and to sacri- 
fice a whole life fora few months of pleasure to a person with 
whom she has no reasonable prospects of happiness—are capital. 
But besides the character of her husband, his opinions threw 
an obstacle in the way of their marriage. Amongst other specu- 
lative principles, he was opposed to primogeniture. When he 
waited on the Earl of Kingston, (or, as he had then been created, 
the Marquis of DorcHEsTER,) no objection was made to Mr. Mon- 
TAGU; but when he proposed, with a prophetic sagacity, to re- 
tain the power of disinheriting his eldest son, Lord DorcHEsTER 
broke off the match, saying that “these philosophic theories 
might be very fine, but Azs grandchildren sbould not run the risk 
of being left beggars.” Shortly afterwards, another proposal was 
made; and here is Lady Mary’s account of it to her lover. 

I knew the folly of my own temper, and took the method of writing to the 
disposer of me. I said every thing in this letter I thought proper to move 
him, and proffered, in atonement for not marrying whom he would, never 
to marry atall. He did not think fit to answer this letter, but seut for me to 
him. He told me he was very much surprised that I did not depend on his 
judgment for my future happiness; that he knew nothing I had to complain 
of, &c. ; that he did not doubt I had some other fancy in my head, which en- 
couraged me to this disobedience ; but he assured me, if I refused a settlement he 
had provided for me, he gave me his word, whatever proposals were made him, 
he would never so much as enter into a treaty with any other; that, if I founded 
any hopes upon his death, I should find myself mistaken ; he never intended to 
leave me any thing but an annuity of 400/. per annum; that, though another 
would proceed in this manner after I had given so just a pretence for it, yet he 
had the goodness to leave my destiny yet in my own choice, and at the same 
time commanded me to communicate my design to my relations, and ask 
their advice. As hard as this may sound, it did not shock my resolution ; I 
was pleased to think, at any price, I had it in my power to be free from a 
man I hated. I told my intention to all my nearest relations. I was surprised 
at their blaming it to the greatest degree. I was told they were sorry I would 
ruin myself; but, if I was so unreasonable, they could not blame my father 
whatever he inflicted on me. I objected I did not love him. They made 
answer they found no necessity for loving ; if I lived well with him, that was 
all was required of me; and that if I considered this town, I should find very 
few women in love withtheir husbands, and yet a many happy. It was in 
vain to dispute with such prudent people; they looked upon me as a little ro- 
mantic, and I found it impossible to persuade them that living in London at 
liberty was not the height of happiness. However, they could not change my 
thoughts, thongh I found I was to expect no protection fro: them. When I 
was to give my final answer to » I told him that I preferred a single life to 
any other; and if he pleased to permit me, I would take that resolution. He 
replied that he could not himder my resolutions, but I should not pretend after 
that to please him; since pleasing him was only to be dune by obedience; that 
if I would disobey, I knew the consequences; he would not fail to confine me, 
where I might repent at leisure; that he had also consulted my relations, and 
found them all agreeing in his sentiments. He spoke this in a manner hin- 
dered my answering. I retired tomy chamber, where I writ a letter to let 
him know my aversion to the man proposed was too great to be overcome, 
that I should be miserable beyond all things could be imagined, but I was 
in his hands, and he might dispose of me as he thought fit. He was perfectly 
satisfied with this answer, and proceeded as if I had given a willing consent. 
I forgot to tell you, he named you, and said, if I thought that way, I was 
very much mistaken ; that if he had no other engagements, yet he would never 
have agreed to your proposals, having no inclination to see his grandchildren 
beggars. 

The rival decided the business; and Mr. Monracu made up 
his mind. Several letters on his part appear to have passed sug- 
gesting elopement; and, on a “ Friday night,” Lady Mary con- 
sented—* I will beonly yours, I will do what you please.” In the 
morning, cooler reflection came; and here seems to have been the 
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last letter she “writ” as Mary Pirrrerontr—who ever dis- 
cussed an elopement so fully in all its bearings? 


I writ you-a letter last night in some passion. I begin to fear again; I own 
myself a coward. You made no reply to one part of my letter concern- 
ing my fortune. I am afraid you flatter yourself that my father may be at 
length reconciled and brought to reasonable terms. 1am convinced, by what 
I have often heard him say, speaking of other cases like this, that he never 
will. The fortune that he has engaged to give with me, was settled, on my 
brother’s marriage, on my sister and on myself; but in such a manner, that it 
was left in his power to give it all to either of us, or divide it as he thought 
fit. He has given it all to me. Nothing remains for my sister but the free 
bounty of my father from what he can save; which, notwithstanding the 
— of his estate, may be very little. Possibly, after I have disobliged 

im so much, he may be glad to have her so easily provided for, with money 
already raised ; especially if he has a design to marry himself, as I hear. 
Ido not speak this that you should not endeavour to come to terms with him, 
if you please; but I am fully persuaded it will be to no purpose. He will 
have a very good answer to make; that I suffered the match to proceed; that 
I made him make a very silly figure in it; that I have let him spend 400/. in 
wedding-clothes; all which I saw without saying any thing. When I first 
pretended to oppose this match, he told me he was sure I had some other 
design in my Send ; Idenied it with truth. But you see how little appear- 
ance there is of this truth. He proceeded with telling me he would never 
enter into a treaty with another man, &c. and that I should be sent immedi- 
ately into the North to stay there; and, when he died, he would only leave 
me an annuity of 4007. I had not courage to stand this view, and I submitted 
to what he pleased. He will now object against me,—why, since I intended 
to marry in this manner, I did not persist in my first resolution; that it would 
have been as easy for me to run away from Thoresby as from hence; and to 
what purpose did I put him, and the gentleman I was to marry, to expenses, 
&e.? He will have a thousand plausible reasons for being irreconcileable, and 
*tis only probable the world will be on his side. Reflect now for the last time 
in what manner you must take me. I shall come to you with only a night- 
hab and a petticoat, and that is all you will get by me. I told a lady of my 

riends what I intend to do. You will think her a very good friend, when I 
tell you she proffered to lend us her house. I did not except of this till I had 
let you know it. If you think it more convenient to carry me to your lodgings, 
make no scruple of it. Let it be where it will: if I am your wife, I shall 
think no place unfit for me where you are. I beg we may leave London next 
morning, wherever you intend to go. I should wish to go out of England, 
if it suits your affairs. You are the best judge of yourfather’s temper. If 
you think it would he obliging to him, or necessary for you, I will go with you 
immediately to ask his pardon and his blessing. If that is not proper at first, 
I think the best scheme is going to the Spa. © When you come back, you may 
endeavour to make your father admit of seeing me, and treat with mine 
(though I persist in believing it will be to no purpose). But I cannot think 
of living in the midst of my relations and acquaintances after so unjustifiable 
a'step,—so unjustifiable tothe world; but I think I can justify myself to myself. 
I again beg you to have a coach to be at the door early Monday morning, to 
carry us some part of our way, wherever you resolve our journey shall be. 
If you determine to go to the lady’s house, you had best come with a coach 
and six at seven o’clock to-morrow. She and I will bein the balcony which 
looks on the road; you have nothing to do but stop under it, and we will come 
down to you. Do in this what you like; but after all think very seriously. 
Your letter, which will be waited for, is to determine every thing. 

You can show me no goodness I shall not be sensible of. However, think 
again, and resolve never to think of me if you have the least doubt, or that it 
is likely to make you uneasy in your fortune. I believe, to travel is the most 
likely way to make a solitude agreeable, and not tiresome. Remember you have 
promised it. 

*Tis something odd for a woman that brings nothing to expect any thing; 
but after the way of my education I dare not pretend to live but in some 
degree suitable to it. I had rather die than return toa dependency upon 
relations I have disobliged. Save me from that fear, if you love me. If you 
cannot, or think that I ought not to expect it, be sincere and tell me so. *Tis 
better I should not be yours at all, than, for a short happiness, involve myself 
in ages of misery. I hope there will never be occasion for this precaution ; 
but, however, ’tis necessary to make it. 1 depend entirely upon your honour, 
and I cannot suspect you of any way doing wrong. Do not imagine I shall be 
angry at any thing you can tell me. Let it be sincere: do not impose upon a 
woman that leaves all things for you. 


Here is a very pleasant annotation, we suppose by Lord WHARN- 
CLIFFE, springing out of a complimentary letter written by Lady 
Pemsroke. The principle of the old gentleman is truly philoso- 


phical, and the instances good as examples to fathers, husbands, 
and masters. 


Mary Howe, daughter of Lord Viscount Howe, married to Thomas eighth 
Earl of Pembroke, 1725 ; the Lord Pembroke who collected the statues and 
medals at Wilton, and whose knowledge of classical antiquity might therefore 
make his praise flattering to Lady Mary Wortley. He had been a principal 
member of the Whig Administrations under King William and Queen Anne, 
and the last person who held the office of Lord High Admiral; but now, being 
old and a great humorist, distinguished himself chiefly by odd whims and 
Seay gh one of which was a fixed resolution not to believe that any thing 

e disliked, ever did or could happen. One must explain this by instances. 
He chose that his eldest son should always live in the house with him, while 
unmarried. The son, who was more than of age, and had a will of his own, 
often chose to live elsewhere. But let him be ever so distant, or stay away 
ever so long, his father still insisted on supposing him present; every day 
gravely bidding the butler tell Lord Herbert dinner was ready; and the butler 
every day ee? bringing word, that “ his Lordship dined abroad.” 

Marrying for the third time at seventy-five, he maintained strict dominion 
over a wife whom other people thought safely arrived at years of discretion, and 
quite fit to take care of herself. She had leave to visit in an evening, but must 
hever on any account stay out a minute later than ten o’clock, his supper hour. 
One night, however, she stayed till past twelve. He declined supping, telling 
the servants it could not be ten o’clock, as their lady was not come home. 
When at last she came in a terrible fright, and began making a thousand 
apologies, ‘‘ My dear,” said he very coolly, “ you are under a mistake, it is but 
just ten; your waich, I see, goes too fast, and so does mine: we must have 
the man to-morrow to set them to rights ; meanwhile, let us go to supper.” 

His example on another occasion might be worth following. Of all the Mede- 
and- Persian laws established in his house, the most peremptory was, that any 
servant who once got drunk should be instantly discharged—no pardon granted, 
no excuse listened to. Yet an old footman, who had lived with him many years, 
Would sometimes indulge in a pot of ale extraordinary, trusting to the wilful 
blindness which he saw assumed when convenient. ‘One fatal day even this 
could not avail. As my Lord crossed the hall, John appeared in full view; not 
rather tipsy, or a little disguised, but dead drunk and unable to stand. Lord 
P. went up tohim: My poor fellow, what ails you? you seem dreadfully 

1; let me feel your pulse. God bless us, he is in a raging fever ; get him to 

directly, and send for the apothecary.” The apothecary came; not to be 





consulted—for his Lordship was physician-general in his own family ; but to 
obey orders—to bleed the patient copiously, clap a huge blister on his back, 
and give him a powerful dose of physic. After a few days of this treatment, 
when the fellow emerged weak and wan as the severest illness could have left 
him, ‘‘Hah, honest John,” cried his master, ‘I am truly glad to see thee 
alive; you have had a wonderful escape though, and ought to be thankful— 
very thankful indeed. Why, man, if I had fot ope by and spied the con- 
dition you were in, you would have been dead before now. But John, John,” 
lifting up his finger, ‘‘ No MORE OF THESE FEVERS !” 

Our hasty notice, long as it is, has been formed upon an im- 
perfect copy of two volumes, without portraits, preface, or title- 
pages, and without time or means at hand of distinguishing new 
from old, except the faint impressions of a long-ago desultory 
reading. When we get a complete copy, we may, if the ad- 
ditional matter warrants it, take a further notice of Lady Mary’s 
Letters, and enter intoa fuller examination of her character. If 
not, there is this comfort in store, that the world will go on very 
well without it. 


FALLACY OF THE ART OF PHYSIC. 

Ir the reader has an obscure disorder, a chemical friend upon 
whom he can rely, and a dozen or so of guineas to throw away 
upon a fancy, he may prove the fallacy of physic, by going suc- 
cessively to the most eminent practitioners; for it is ten to one 
but that the majority of prescriptions, if not the whole, diametri- 
cally differ from each other. Or should a friend be attacked by 
a well-known acute disorder, it would be found on a consultation, 
could the truth be arrived at, that though the nature of the dis- 
ease was obvious to the merest tyro, the masters would be a-tilt 
as to the mode of treatment. Many of the most useful prepara- 
tions in the pharmacoposia are quack medicines, which, after being 
proscribed by the profession in the heyday of their inventors, are 
now imitated as near as chemical art will allow. Some of the 
most powerful and active specifics have been discovered by acci- 
dent, savages, or old women; introduced by empirics or moun- 
tebanks; adopted slowly and reluctantly by the “ regularly-edu- 
cated gentleman,” and then very probably abused in the using. 
The charge brought against the profession by Bacon is as true 
now as when he made it—that whilst physicians have excellent 
general rules for curing, quacks and old women often excel 
them in particular cures; for, let the pride of doctors take 
what shape it will, very singular cures are occasionally turned 
out by them, whether through faith acting upon the nervous 
system, or time wearing out the diease, or the potent drug 
which they use in their nostrum accidentally touching the com- 
plaint and agreeing with the constitution. Obstinate chronic 
cases, as they are called, may be put out of view, for doctors 
admit them to be generally incurable; although, by the by, 
they often yield rapidly to medicine where luck and sagacity 
hit both the disease and the remedy. In many other cases, the 
real curative, or rather curing principle, seems to consist in 
counter-irritation. A constitutional excitement is created by some 
potent medicine, and a kind of corporal anarchy induced.* Ifthe 
constitution has strength to bear it, the vis medicatrix Nature— 
the healing power of Nature—restores health, and the doctor has 
the credit of the cure. If not, the patient sinks, and his death is 
put upon Nature. So sound was the advice of the satirist, who: 
recommended a man, before he called in a physician, to be certain 
that he had not only strength to bear the disease, but the remedies. 

Others besides satirists have had this misgiving as to the cer- 
tainty of medical science. It has been shared by practical men of 
the most observing minds and the largest experience. In despite 
of its alleged improvements, NAPOLEON, says Dr. Dickson, “ con- 
tinued a sceptic to its utility.” In a previous age, RATCLIFFE 
advised all young physicians to learn dancing as their most im- 
portant professional qualification, and used to threaten his bre- 
thren that he would leave the whole art behind him written on 
half a sheet of paper. What is more conclusive than either, 
BaILuig, towards the close of his career, when time and one of 
the largest of practices had enabled him to test his art in every 
way, had no faith in physic. 

Looking at all this, the fallacy of physic appeared to afford good 
scope to a philosophical physician, who could bring minute know—- 
ledge, particular cases, and professional experience to support his 
views. Dr. DicKson’s book, however, is not so much the “ Fal- 
lacy of Physic,’ as the “ Fallacy of Other People's Physic.” Ac~ 
cording tothe Doctor, the present theory of medicine is all wrong ; 
and, in reality, there is but one disorder; which, if a term must 
be assigned to it, may be called fever—-intermittent fever. Its 
proximate cause, he says, (though he appears to mean its symp- 
tom,) is temperature, changes from heat to cold always characte- 
rizing loss of health; and its remote origin, if we understand him 
rightly, is an action upon the nervous system, either from atmo- 
spheric influences, external violence, mental excitement, or mor- 
bid causes continued for a longer or a shorter period, as bad food 
bad air, free living, &ce. In the opinion of Dr. Dickson, wherever 
a disorder is intermittent—that is, wherever the patient has remis- 
sions of the paroxysms—the disorder is curable, whether it be the 
alternations of heat and cold in ague, the cessation of pain in 
gout, or the lucid interval of mania. The principle of cure is to 
continue this remission ; and its mode is by acting on the “ tem-- 
perature,” so as to sustain it in or restore it to its natural 
state. The drugs employed for this purpose must vary with 
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the constitution and idiosyncracy of the patient. As a general 
rule, Dr. Dickson agrees with the homaopathists in their 
maxim that stmilia similibus curantur, but objects to their 
minute doses; and he, perhaps rationally, holds that any 
medicine, to be of use in illness, must have some determinate 
power over the body in health. The substances which he uses 
are generally of the most potent kind,—as calomel, arsenic, prus- 
sic acid, quinine, &c. Of the propriety of blood-letting in any 
ease he has doubts: he is vehemently opposed to its present pro- 
fuse and indiscriminate practice,—for believing, with Scripture, 
that blood is “ the life,” and conceiving that all disease arises from 
a depression or disturbance of the nervous system, he thinks it 
mischievous in most cases to deprive the constitution of its chief 
nutritive substance, and that in any case the good attained is 
doubtful, and might be achieved by medicines, with cold effusion, 
if needful, to reduce the “‘ temperature.” 

Such is the outline of the Fallacy of Physic. As a composition, it 
is entitled to considerable praise, for its clearness, brevity, and vi- 
gour, whilst it displays medical acquirements and reflective powers 
As a piece of reasoning, and as a scientific exposition, it is de- 
fective. The author applies terms in a new sense without rigorously 
defining them. By “temperature,” we know not whether he means 
the feelings of the patient, the actual temperature of the system 
as it can be ascertained by heat-measurers, or some occult qua- 
lity in the part or constitution analogous to the learned idea of 
heat; and he certainly uses the word in both the former senses, if 
not in each of the three. His views as to the nervous system are 
rather got at than stated; and, even taking all he says to be gospel, 
it appears clear, according tohis own reasoning, that fever,in uni- 
versal disease, is as much a symptom as redness in inflamma- 
tion; for disturbed “temperature” is the final cause of Dr. 
Dickson, not of disease. It isa greater practical defect, that his 
principles are not laid down with such method, fulness, and pre- 
cision, as to teach their application to others. A man who should 
be convinced of Dr. Dickson's views, would be at sea if he 
attempted their systematic practice. 

These remarks only apply to the endeavour to set upa new theory. 
The author's attack upon the old is successful enough. And it 
does not follow that, although his theory may be altogether false, 
his practice should not be, as he says it, successful. If the curing 
principle we spoke of in our first paragraph has any truth, he 
who can stimulate Nature in the best way, with the least consti- 
tutional waste, will be the most successful physician. 





LIONEL WAKEFIELD. 

Tne design of this work is conceived in the spirit of another age, 
when a loosely-regulated state of society naturally gave rise to 
various adventures among the more stirring spirits, and a laxer 
tone of public morality rendered disreputable conduct less an ob- 
stacle to advancement than it is at present. The plan of Lionel 
Wakefield is derived from such works as Gil Blas, Count Fathom, 
and Roderick Random ; although its author has sufficient percep- 
tion of fitness to take his characters and incidents from present 
times. Like Gil Blas and Roderick Random, Lionel Wakefield 
narrates his own adventures; like them he goes through a variety 
of strange fortunes ; commits a number of scampish and despi- 
cable actions, although the writer seems unconscious of their tur- 
pitude; and finally, is married, rich, and reformed. 

This imitation in the structure of his story would have been of 
secondary consequence, however, had the writer been intimately 
acquainted with the various grades of life he undertakes to de- 
scribe—if indeed that knowledge would not of itself have sug- 
gested a fitting framework for its exhibition. But such is not the 
case, except in a few instances. The picture of a pleader’s cham- 
bers, where Lionel begins his career as a law student, wants that 
easy certainty and vraisemblance which result from exact know- 
ledge,—the author appears writing vaguely on set purpose. 
The descriptions of the higher class of middle life, where the 
adventurer figures as a fortune-hunter, when he has deter- 
mined to forsake the law, and has nearly spent his slender 
patrimonial property, are gross exaggerations if intended, as 
fictions ought to be, to give a general representation, whilst they 
are deficient in individual truth. His account of his own adven- 
tures in connexion with authorship and the public press wants 
‘consistency ; his pictures of the press itself are drawn from hear- 
say, “mere prattle without practice.” He is so unacquainted 
with life in the Bench as to err in the commonest details of the 
place; and his narrative of ali that relates to politics and political 
characters is obviously derived from public rumour, not fashioned 
with skill or likelihood, and distorted, moreover, to forward the 
author’s political prejudices or personal predilections. 

It is not merely in literary ability that the author exhibits defi- 
ciencies, but in moral truth; and this in his own character as 
well as in the success he bestows upon his hero. As we have said 
already, Lionel is a scamp. He not only occasions his father's 
death by his loose conduct, neglects his studies, squanders his 
patrimony, deserts a lady to whom he was engaged, marries an- 
other whom he disregards, for her fortune, consorts with scamps 
of all kinds, and lends himself without compunction as a libellous 
tool, but he figures as a plaintiff in a crim. con. action, where 
the jury judiciously award him a shilling for suspected collusion, 
and afterwards is lodged in the Bench. Yet a man thus pub- 
licly disgraced, gets, we are told, into Parliament, without for- 
tune, merit, interest, or reputation, because the Extreme Radica's 
want a gentleman (!) to represent them. There he deserts his 





party, and resigns his seat for a sinecure; takes a place under the 
manager of Ministerial dirty work; plays the part of Gil Blas 
when the favourite of Olivarez; resigns with his “ high-minded” 
master (!) on the latter being turned out; and, subsequently 
marrying his lordship’s niece, settles down in wealth and respec- 
tability.—when, according even to the poetical justice of life, 


such a person would be far more likely to have ended his career in 
the workhouse. 


All this, however, concerns the fictitious hero alone; but not 
content with these monstrosities, the writer must thrust forward 
his own opinions, and make an attack upon the views of the 
** philosophical Radicals ;” which is as absurd as his account of 
them individually is false. Justly indeed did Horace lay it down 


as a rule, that a knowledge of morality is the first study for him 
who would represent life. 


In despite of all these faults, Lionel Wakefield is a -good deal 
superior to the common run of aovels, and may be read through, 
even by those who are accustomed to test each part as it appears 
and to think over it. The author has ability and some worldly expe- 
rience ; his incidents are numerous and varied ; his narrative brief 
if it eannot be called rapid, and his manner is always plain and 
literal—it is real toa high degree where his matter happens to be 
true. Without any imagination, his characters are occasionally 
felicitously conceived; that kind of life with which he seems most 
familiar, the life upon town, or of equivocal] fashion, is.painted with 
some truth; and his reflections are often judicious. Take a quo- 
tation or two as examples. 

FRENCH versus ENGLISH. 

I very soon discovered that the impressions which I had received of French 
character and society were in many particulars exaggerated and incorrect. I 
know not whether it was tke reaction of experience upon prejudice, but I 
thought this people by no means inferior to us in real kindaess and courtesy, in 
proportion as they excelled usin good breeding; but I am one of those who 
are of opinion that the latter quality is worth purchasing by the sacrifice of 
a little of that disagreeable honesty and sincerity upon which we seem to pique 
ourselves. There are few men so blessed as to possess more than two or three 
sterling friends altogether independent of fortune; nevertheless, I would not 
have it plainly intimated to me, although the condition of humanity assures me 
of the fact, that the rest of the world care not for my weal or wo except as it 
might affect their interests. 

It is not the characteristic of French manners to make a man painfully sen- 
sible of his natural or accidental defects, and herein I think their politeness has 
a deeper foundation than mere conventional fdrmality : it is derived from that 
benevolence and consideration for others which form the source of genuine 
good breeding. I know not whether it may have been otherwise before the 
Revolution, but I never found a Frenchman measuring his civilities and atten- 
tions to me accordingly as he was advised of my rank and wealth. A gross 
and rude demeanour is not infallibly the symptom of asound heart, neither is 
politeness inconsistent with good feeling: the history of French private life 
abounds in instances of unostentatious kindness and charity. 

Shall we talk of foreign swindlers and adventurers? Let us look at home. 
French vauriens are supposed to be specimens of their kind, but I will back 
the genuine London blackguard against any mauvais sujet that the Continent 
can produce. The fox consoled himself that the grapes which he could not reach 
must be sour; in the same manner do we contemn as frivolity the enviable 
lightness of heart and capability of being amused by trifles which distinguish 
our neighbours. Ithink they have little of that odious and malignant 
gossip which rages among us, The scandal of the Parisian coteries is compa- 
ratively of a very harmless character: it is more impregnated with wit than 
virulence, and is prompted rather by vanity than malice. 

THE STRAIGHTEST SECT. 

Mrs. Mapletoft was a religionist of the strictest sort. She held that the 
world was fast approaching its dissolution ; and gave me to understand that my 
conversion had taken place just in the nick of time. According to her doctrine, 
none could be saved who indulged in any of the pleasures of life; and she de- 
cidedly assumed to herself the possession of a talent, with which many worthy 
persons fancy they are gifted, of interpreting the judgment of Providence both 
in public and private calamities. The most superfine fashionable dame could 
not be more exclusive in her ideas of persons comme il fuut, than was this 
superlatively righteous lady in her notions of what constituted a claim to coun- 
tenance in the next world. From what I could collect, indeed, she seemed to 
be of opinion that few besides those of her own immediate persuasion had much 
chance of admittance. She herself had evidently a most comfortable confidence 
in her own adoption ; and seemed to assign the next place to Mr. Wellbeloved 
anda gentleman who had proved his title by expending so much money on 
Missionary and Bible Associations, that he had none left to pay even his just 
creditors. 

While Mrs. Mapletoft was eulogizing the last-named individual, whom she 
termed a signal and comforting example of grace, a visiter interrupted us, an 
a beautiful girl, announced as Miss Haverhill, entered the room. Mrs. Maple- 
toft, after saluting her, introduced me as * one to whom the light had been re- 
vealed.” 

The young lady, instead of bowing, advanced close to me, pressed my hand, 
and gave me her blessing. She then turned to Mrs. Mapletoft, and, in a voice 
of anguish, exclaimed that she had been backsliding, and was lost for ever! 
was shocked to hear her utter these words, and doubted not, from the counte- 
nance and manner which accompanied them, that she meant to imply her 
having fallen a victim to thearts of man. Mrs. Mapletoft, I thought, likewise 
seemed to expect some such disclosure; for she pursed up*her mouth, and with 
a serious, surprised air, desired her young friend to explain herself. 

Miss Haverhill burst into tears. As soon as she could articulate, she dis- 
burdened her bosom of the dreadful secret. She had been into the country 
with her family, who were, unhappily for themselves and for her, worldlings, 
and consequently outcasts: they had, in an evil hour, persuaded her to accom~ 
pany them toa ball. The widow could not help lifting up her eyes at the bare 
mention of such a thing; but when the innocent young creature, pursuing her 
confession, said, with all the marks of remorse and despair, that she had not 
only been at the ball, but had actually danced and enjoyed the sinful pleasure, 
Mrs. Mapletoft regarded her mournfully and heaved a deep sigh. 

« Tell me, cried the alarmed girl, “ bave I any hope of being reinstated? I 
have been miserable ever since, if that is of any avail.” 

“ Alas! my child, answered the widow, “ Satan could not have so much 


power over you if you were in a state of grace; and without that, what 
availeth any thing?” 





THE ANDALUSIAN ANNUAL, 
Is one of the numerous tribe of elegant drawing-room books; but 
possessing more of that rare but essential ingredient in the fleet- 
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ing novelties of the season, c:aiacter, than most others of its 
class; not excepting even some of higher pretensions. Its at- 
tractions consist of a dozen highly-coloured and striking sketches 
of Andalusian costume, illustrated by slight pvarratives of the 
adventures of the real and supposed originals ; some smooth and 
pretty verses, and several national airs. The volume is edited by 
Mr. Honan, author of the Court and Camp of Don Carlos, which 
we reviewed some months ago; and its materials were picked up 
by him during his sojourn in Spain as Carlist correspondent of a 
morning paper. 

The costumes are lithographed by Gauct, from the. original 
drawings by Jose Becquer, an artist of Seville; and so far as 
they are faithful copies of them and characteristic delineations -of 
the costume, they are curious and interesting: as works of art 
they are of no value. Lewis has made us so familiar with the 
Bullfighters and Contrabandistas of Spain in his masterly 
Sketches, that these drawings—which are, to say the least, crude 
and commonplace in comparison—have not all the freshness of 
novelty. Still there is a charm in their very homeliness, for it 
gives assurance of truth: their “ infinite beauty,” of which the 
editor speaks, is beyond our finite perceptions. The Matador 
Perr, who was gored to death by a bull in the arena, meeting 
the rush of the beast with his sword; the Bandit Josz CARpERO 
—a villain with a hang-dog look; the Contrabandist and Brigand 
Josr Marta, wrapped in his large cloak—the same who figures 
in Lewis's work, though there is no resemblance between the two 
faces ; anda variety of Donnas and Majas in their ordinary dresses, 
give a lively idea of the every-day appearance of the people. Ma- 
TILDA Dirz, the actress, is the most pleasing face; but all the 
women are so much alike that we doubt the correctness of the 
resemblance. 

The music of this volume is not the least interesting portion of 
its contents. National melodies tell us somewhat of national 
character, which we can no other way learn so well; and it 
is curious to trace the varied application of music in differ- 
ent countries and ages. The strains which in one nation are 
used to convey plaintive expression, in another are employed 
to indicate boldness and martial intrepidity. The predominant 
use of the minor mode is common to all national melodies; but 
we should scarcely anticipate that the song of the smuggler— 
daring and ferocious—should suggest, in any country, a plaintive 
melody with the lesser third. Such is the air ‘El Contra- 
bandista” in this volume. Some of the melodies seem purely na- 
tional, and contain traits of great beauty—especially ‘Un navio:” 
others are evidently of recent date, and are sprinkled with Ita- 
lianisms. 





ALMANACKS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


THE appearance of the Almanacks for 1837, reminds us that the 
sand of the year 1836 is nigh run out. The advanced guard of 
the legion has reached us: thus we marshal them— 

1. The British Almanack and Companion. 

The Household Almanack and Year-book. 

The Working Man’s Almanack and Companion. 

The Comic Aimanack. 

Temporis Calendarium. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Penny and Threepenny Almanachs. 

The Golden Almanackh, and the Victoria Almanack. 

» Thompson's British Annual. 1837. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are publications of the Society of Useful 
Knowledge; and their general features have been noticed in re- 
viewing the Almanacks of the present year. The Calendars con- 
tain the most useful part of the information which in the days of 
the stamp we were fain to seek in the far costlier Court Calendars, 
and much besides of that sort that is found in Commercial Direc- 
tories, with variations suited to the particular purposes of each. 
The new matter is contained in the “Companion” or “ Year- 
book,” forming the supplement toeach. A general review of 
the Parliamentary proceedings of last session, an account of 
the working of the new Poor-law, and abstracts of the Marriage 
and Registration Acts, are common toall three. Abstracts of 
the important public acts passed last session, a fuller chronicle of 
Parliamentary Proceedings including Private Bills, accounts of 
the Railways, and other Public Improvements, with cuts of some 
of the new buildings, will be found in the first; a popular account 
of the Funds, Bathing, Household Statistics, are subjects peculiar 
to the second: and Frugal Cookery, the Poor in Ireland, Emigra- 
tion, and Medical Clubs, of the ¢hird. 

N.4. The'Comic wrinkles old Time’s visage with laughter— 
one side of it at least; for opposite to the regular calendar is a 
page dedicated to Momus. Rigpum Funipos continues to make 
sport of old Francis Moore’s astrological mummeries: and his 
sallies are this year enlivened with droll little groups of silhou- 
ette figures, whose grotesqueness tells capitally. GEoRGE 
CrurksnHanx's new Zodiac of Fun makes every month a merry 
one. The apparitions of Christmas bills haunting the cosey nap 
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ofa delinquent debtor, is a formidable commencement of the New- 


year: but Christmas can afford a joke, even of this grave kind, 
when so comically played off. The war of Cupid's archery waged 
from windows and house-tops on Valentine's Day, Tossing the 
Pancake on Shrove Tuesday, Beating the Parish-bounds in May, 
Haymaking in July, Cockney Sporting in September, and Brew- 
ing in October, are some of the most characteristic and amusing 
Signs of the months. St. Cecilia’s Day isa picture of a confusion 
of sounds as lively and audible as that in Hogarra’s famous pic- 





ture of the “ Enraged Musician ;" and the din is even more hete- 
rogeneous and clamorous., 

No. 5 is an Astronomical Almanack, by W1LL1AM RoGgERson ; 
who seems really to possess all the lore that the impostors of the 
old almanacks pretended to. Those who like to speculate by an- 
ticipation on the state of the weather, will be gratified with astro- 
logical prognosties based on the changes of the moon. The courses 
of the planets, and the various astronomical occurrences of the 
year, are duly noted; and all the usual almanack information is 
given. 

The two Almanacks No. 6 on the list, are comprehensive little 
Calendars particularly adapted for folks who live North of Tweed ; 
as they contain lists of Markets, Fairs, Ferries, &c. in Scotland, 
and other local information. The political statistics, too, are very 
full and complete, especially in the larger of the two. 

The novelty of the two in No.7 is in the printing: one is 
printed in gold, the other in silver, on very dark blue paper highly 
glazed; the red-letter days being marked by Italics. 

The British Annual, edited by Dr. Rosert D. Tuompson, has 
two features, being bothan Almanack and an Annual; and one 
characteristic, scientifie utility. As the days of the year do not 
depend upon literature or learning, the Calendar has no peculiar 
novelty; but is ample in its astronomical information touching 
sun, moon, tides, and planets; and affixed to it is an appropriate 
essay on time as measured by different nations. Following this, 
are a good many statistical tables, about the heights of mountains, 
buildings, &c. the relations of weights and measures, and those 
things, equally sought after in both periods, ancient and modern 
coins, besides some other scientific information. There is then an 
account of some of the principal institutions for instruction in 
Europe, and several essays on different scientific subjects—as, the 
History of Magnetical Discovery, by Mr. 8S. Davirs of Wool- 
wich, and the Recent Progress of Vegetable Chemistry, by the 
editor. As respects the tables, every one can perceive their uses. 
The essays are learned and elaborate, but too obviously addressed 
to the devotees of science to have a very popular air. The ac~ 
count of the European /Universities, &c. has not this objection ; 
and it opens with a piece of useful information that cannot be too 
widely diffused. 

UNIVERSITIES—-ENGLAND. 

As the object of the following pages is to point out the support which the 
teachers of literature and science obtain in different countries, it seems unne< 
cessary to particularize the professors of the English Universities, as but a small 
proportion of them ever lecture. Of Oxford, we are informed that the emolu- 
ments of the professorships have never yet been inquired into by any legislative 
authority, nor is there any more complete or minute account of them to be found 
than what appears in the Oxford Calendar. The grants from the Crown were 
formerly made out of the hereditary revenue, and now bya Parliamentary vote; 
these are 1002. each. The Sanscrit is said to be 1000/. The Sayillian Geo- 
metry and Astronomy divide equally the proceeds of Sir H. Saville’s estates ; 
the share of the former averages about 3007. per annum. Few if any of the 
Professors obtain any considerable addition by lecture-fees. The largest classes 
hardly ever exceed from twenty to fifty individuals, even in branches most likely 
tobe popular. The Divinity is obligatory for orders; here a hundred may perhaps 
attend, but they are gratis. Most of the Professors can never get a class, the 
system of attending lectures being discouraged by the College Tutors ; the at- 
tendance has diminished of late, and will soon be quite extinct, unless Governe 
meut will take the matter up, which they are not likely to do. 

LONDON SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 

Although.a physician cannot be a fellow of the College of Physicians without 
being a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, he cannot obtain his knowledge at 
either of these places, because, as we have seen, no lectures are delivered there. 
He must therefore repair to London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dublin. 





FINE ARTS. 
REFORM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tur Royal Academy, by taking possession of the National Gallery, 
though but for a time, has placed itself in the position of a public in- 
stitution Itis not only countenanced by Royal authority, but sup- 
ported by Government aid, as if for a national purpose. It is there- 
fore amenable to the country for what it does; and may no longer 
plead its private character as a bar to legislative interference. Mores 
over, the Government, having thus sanctioned the institution, is bound 
to insist on its fulfilling the objects for which it was at first esta~ 
blished by the King, and is now supported by the public. In fact, the 
Academy, though an unchartered body,* stands in the predicament of 
one of the old corporations. Like them, it has outlived its constitu- 
tion, and must submit to be reformed as they have been. ‘* Reform 
of the Academy,” should be the watchword of the artists, as “ Reform 
of the Lords” is the cry of the people. They should petition the 
King and the Parliament, and memorialize the Ministers, until their 
demand is acceded to. What Lord ANnGLEszEa said to the Irish, we 
say to the painters and sculptors: ‘ Agitate, agitate, agitate.” 

With many it is a question between “ reform” and “abolition ;” and 
if the opinions of Sir Marizin SuHee and Mr. Howarp are to be 
taken, there is no remedy but abolition: according to them, the 
Academy, if not immaculate, is at least unimprovable. Its abolition 
would be troublesome, and might seem unjust: reform, being neces- 
sary and practicable, carries the conviction of expediency along with 
the demand. Having unfortunately got a “ Royal Academy,” the best 
course is to make it a useful institution. Were it remodelled on a 
broader basis, and in a liberal spirit, we think that in the present state 
of public taste in this country, it might be productive of good. Honorary 
distinctions, and a representative body chosen by a constituency, are as 
yet necessary to give the Fine Arts voice and influence with the 
country. 

That the Academy as constituted has exercised no beneficial ine 
fluence, but on the contrary an injurious one, is abundantly proved by 
the evidence given before Mr. Ewarr’s Committee. Some of these 


* It is rumoured that the President has got a charter or the promise of one from the 
King, Sir Martin Suxs’s name has figured in the list of visiters at the Pavilion lately» 
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proofs we gave in our extracts from the Report : but, large as was the 
space we devoted to the subject, it did not suffice to take in the whole 
case against the Academy. We now, therefore, return to the subject, 
in order to make good by facts the charges we have at various times 
preferred against the exclusive, self-elected, and irresponsible body. 

The uses of the Academy, supposing it to be good for any thing, 
are twofold,—first, as a school of instruction; second, as a corporation. 

As a school, its duties were to educate the students, by affording 
each the best means of instruction in the theory and practice of every 
branch of the fine arts,—such means, indeed, as were not otherwise 
attainable; and to confer honours on distinguished merit, without 
favour. 

As a corporation, its duties were to protect the interests of the body 
of artists, by becoming the organ of their wishes and opinions—to 
unite the craft in one guild as it were. 

The effect of the right performance of these duties would be, to 
raise the standard of excellence in art, and to elevate the tone of feeling 
among the artists, and the taste of the public. 

Let us examine into the working of the Academy in these two capa- 
cities, separately. 

As a school, it is a mere mockery—a hollow set of forms. 
amount of instruction it affords is contemptible. At best, it furnishes 
some facilities for study. Every student learns his art out of doors, 
and only comes to the Academy to practise. This is notorious to all 
who are acquainted with the Academy. What is the course? A 
candidate for admission hands in a prescribed set of drawings as evi- 
dence of his talent: if approved, he is required to draw for a certain 
time in the Academy, to prove that these are his perfomance: this 
done satisfactorily, he is admitted a student in the Antique School, 
where he draws from casts for a year or two, under the superintendence 
of the Keeper. The next step is to the “ Painting School” and the 
“‘ Life Academy.” In the former, he copies pictures provided for the 

urpose ; and in the latter, he paints, draws, or models, from the 
iving figure. This is done nominally under the superintendence of 
some one Academician, who is termed the “ Visiter,” and who attends 
for a month. The effect of this beautiful arrangement is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Haypoyn— 

** The whole forty take it in turns to instruct the young men: the conse- 

uence is, that an Academician who is an historical painter, instructs them 
this month: then comes a landscape painter to instruct them the next month: 
and if it is the historical painter, he tells them to draw correctly, and not to 
mind colour and effect, but the outline; he goes, and then comes the landscape 
painter, und he tells them to think of colour and effect only, not to attend to 
outline.” 

But the fact is, the Visiter gives himself little or no trouble about 
the matter. He either draws, or sits and reads, to pass away the 
time. Instruction is out of the question. How is the painter to 
teach the sculptor, or vice versa? The only other means of instruc- 
tion are the lectures, and the books and prints in the library. Now, 
we ask any rational person, what amount of exact knowledge, practical 
or theoretical, the student can gain in this way? How is he to learn 
anatomy? how perspective? Who teaches him the art of painting ?— 
He learned to draw before he entered. How is he to acquire a know- 
ledge of architecture? of costume? of the optical laws of light and 
shade and colour? of the chemical properties of the oils and varnishes, 
the earths and minerals, used as pigments? The principles, history, 
and progress of the art, it will be said, are taught by lectures. Suppose 
they were : can a practical knowledge of anatomy be conveyed by a lec- 
turer, even if he have a skeleton and a living model to illustrate his 
discourse? As for perspective—the very groundwork of art—it is of- 
fered as an excuse for the non-delivery of any lectures upon it for these 
eight years past, that this mode of instruction was considered as ill-éaleu- 
lated to explain thescience! (See SirMarrin SHEE’s evidence, Q. 2042. ) 
Here is a confession! So, because perspective cannot be properly 
taught by lectures, it is not taught at all! Butanother reason assigned 
for the omission of lectures on perspective, is “a delicacy, which can- 
not perhaps be perfectly justified, but which arises from the respect 
they feel for one of the greatest artists of the age in which we live ;"— 
meaning TurRNER,who is Professor of Perspective. This isa pretty spe- 
cimen of the “delicate ” mode in which the Academy performs its duties. 
There was a hiatus of seven years also in the delivery of the lectures 
on Architecture, which was accounted for by Sir Jonn SoAne’s in- 
firmities. ‘ Delicacy” here too prevented the election of another Pro- 
fessor; and at last, for very shame, the lectures were read by the 
Secretary. But the fact is, these lectures are doled forth like homilies ; 
and, excepting that there area few drawings or casts shown as illus- 
trations, they had much better be read at home. It is a most drowsy 
operation, equally irksome to the lecturer and his audience. The 
anatomical lectures, indeed, are only intelligible to such as do not need 
the information they convey. 

As there is no real instruction given, so is there no test of qualifica- 
tion required. There is no examination, no report of progress. Medals 
are given annually, and agold medal biennially ; the possessor of which 
last is entitled to compete for a “travelling studentship,” consisting of 
an allowance for three years to defray his expenses while studying the 
great works of art in Italy, &c. As a specimen of the working of this 
= of the system, one fact will suffice, which we have on good authority. 

he successful candidate for a gold medal one year, obtained it fora 
group the principal figure of which was actually modelled by the 
sculptor whom he was studying under, who was a Royal Academician : 
and as a proof of this young man’s incompetency, the figure that he 
had modelled for the silver medal in the Life Academy was reject«d. 
It is a common remark, too, that “gold medal students ” never turn 
out any thing; and the being sent out to Rome generally proves fatal 
to improvement. 

much for the Academy as a school of instruction. It may be 
asked, How then is it that students are found to join it? The answer 
is, that besides being the door to academic favour, it costs nothing. 
There are casts and living models to draw from gratuitously; and the 
models being set in a graceful attitude, with draperies, &c. arranged 
very tastefully, make very saleable pictures: we have seen many 
Academy studies exhibited, with very little added tothem. Haypon 
gives a curious instance of this practice— 

“A te celebrated landscape painter at the Academy brought down a large 

quantity of plants in pots, orange and great lemon trees, and put them all round 
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a naked figure on which he wanted to set off the flesh of the model aid make 
an Eve of it.” 

= It isa common practice for accomplished artists to enter as students 
for the sake of belonging to the Academy, and for the use of the 
models, But then, they are obliged to go through all the forms and 
stages, as if they had never learnt their art. We know an instance of 
an exhibitor of one of the finest pieces of modern sculpture at Somer- 
set House, who was at the same time a probationer—giving proof of his 
ability to learn! But the Academy never recognizes any merit beyond 
its walls. Mr. Martin gives an example of this— 

‘*In the country and on the Continent, I am generally supposed to be in the 

Academy ; and my letters are constantly so addressed. I have been sometimes 
amused on receiving letters from the Continent, with merely my name, pro- 
fession, and London written on the back, which had been taken previously to 
the Academy, and ‘ Not known here,’ written on the back.” (Evidence, Part 
IL, Q. 908. ) 
— We have beard of a similar instance of this affectation of ignorance, 
in the case of a very eminent water-colour painter, who having occasion 
for the official signature of the President of the Academy to some docu- 
ment, waited on Sir Martin‘SuHee; and was asked, with a formal 
gravity that would have been insulting were it not ridiculous, “ Are 
you a British artist, Sir? ” 

But these anecdotes illustrate the second part of the subject—the 
ae in its corporate character; which we must reserve till next 
week, 


SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Leytanp, a young sculptor of great promise, whose first work 
was a beautiful statue of “ Bonnie Kilmeny,” turning from “ Beauty” 
to “the Beast,” has modelled a group of three African Bloodhounds, 
larger than nature, which he is privately exhibiting at his studio. The 
animals are represented as just roused up from sleep by the summons 
of their keeper; and their momentarily suspended action and eager 
expression are represented with the animation of life. Sagacity is the 
characteristic of these noble brutes; they have nothing ferocious about 
them. Indeed, the term ‘ bloodhound” is a libel on their nature: they 
follow the trail by the scent alone, and it need not be that of blood 
for their acute sense to track it. 

The spirit and accuracy with which the character of the animals and 
their anatomy are preserved in the model, are admirable in the highest 
degree; but the effect of verisimilitude is much lessened by the want 
of some imitation of the hairy texture of their coats. The dogs may 
be as sleek as a greyhound, but the indication of hair in the folds of the 
skin should be imitated in order to convey the notion of fur. This is 
not done in modelling the horse, because the hairy surface is lost sight 
of in the superior form and proportions of the animal; but in the case 
of dogs, even of the sleekest skins, the representation of hair is essen- 
tial to truth of imitation, on account of his smaller size rendering the 
fur of his coat a more important and conspicuous characteristic. The 
injurious effect of this omission in the modelling is ludicrously shown in 
the tails, which look like eels. This defect may be easily remedied 
now, however; and the group will then be one of the finest modern 
works of its kind. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 25th ult., in Arlington Street, the Countess of Brecknocx, of a daughter, 

On the 24th ult., in Eaton Place, the Countess of Densicu, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., the Countess of BuriineTon, of a son. 

On the 29th ult., at Heanton Satchville, Devon, the Right Hon, Lady Curnrtov, of 
a daughter, 

At Shelford, Cambridgeshire, at the house of her father, Lieut.-Gen, S!r Charles 
Wale, K.C.B., the Lady of SHertocx Wittts, Esq,, of a son. 

On the 27th ult., at Whippingham, Isle of Wight, the Lady of the Rey. J. G, Gir- 
FORD, Of a son. 

On the 24th ult., at Bluebridge House, the Wife of the Rev. W.C. Totton, of a 
daughter. 

On the 26th ult., in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Lady of Wiit1aM B. Bay- 
LEY, Esq., of a son. 

On the 8th ult., at St. John’s, New Brunswick, of a daughter, the Lady of Capt, 
Cuarves Darton, commanding the Royal Artillery in that province, 

MARRIAGES, : 

On the 26th ult., at Baughurst, Hauts, the Rev. Rrcnarp Pot, second son of Sir 
Peter Pole, Bart., to Exizaseru ANNE, daughter of Richard Elmhirst, Esq., of Clea- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire. 

On the 24th ult., at Glasgow, Henry Gouger, Esq., of London, to Mrs. Ann JANE 
Futarron, daughter of Alexander Graham, Esq_, of Milton Place, Glasgow. 

At St. James’s Church, Tuomas Brypces Everep, Esq., eldest son of the late 
Charles Evered, Esq., of Langhorne House, Shepton Mallet, to ADELarpe Jang, the 
youngest surviving daughter of the late D. Ximenes, Esq., of Rose Mount, Sidmouth, 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult., in South Street, the Hon. George Aucustus Freperick Lamp, 
only son of Viscount Melbourne, in his 30th year. 

On the 26th ult., at Ramsgate, Lady Grey, Wife of Sir Thomas Grey, of that place. 

On the 3d ult., in Beaumont Place, Edinburgh, the Rev. Jamgs Brown, LL.D., late 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. ae 

On the 14th of May, at Vellore, Lieut. Duncan Cuarves W, CamMPBELL, 9th Native 
Infantry, eldest son of Lieut,-Col. Charles Stuart Campbell,C.B. He was thrown out 
of a gig, and the wheel of the vehicle passed over his head and fractured his skull. 

On the 23d ult., at her house in Southampton, in her 80th year, Mrs. Pinnoce, 
Widow of the late James Pinnock, Esq., of Devonshire Place, and of the Isiand of 
Jamaica, 

On the 26th ult., at Moffat, Joann Loupen M‘Apam, Esq., in his 8lst year, 

On the 23d ult., at Sidmouth, Capt. T. P. Durert, R.N.,in his 8ist year, 

On the 25th ult., Harner, relict of the late Rev. Dr, Vitert, 6i Swindon, Wilts, in 
her 83d year. 

On the 26th ult., in Cambridge Street, Edgeware Road, Epwarp GREENTREE, Esq,, 
in his 85th year. 

On the 28th ult, at his house in Burton Street, Burton Crescent, Joun M‘InrosH 
Esq., in his 89th year. 

On the 27th ult., at his house, Grosvenor Place, Camberwell, Ricuarp Boyan, Esq. 
in his 90th year, . . - wee 

At Blundeston Hall, Suffolk, in his 91st year, Mr. T. Woops. surviving his wife two 
months. 








THE ARMY. 


War-orricr, Dec. 2,—17th Light Dragoons—Capt. T. C. Crawford, from the half- 
pay as Sub-Inspector of the Militia, to be Capt. vice Capt. R. K. Trotter, who ex- 
changes. lst Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. W.Fludyer to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Boates, who retires; Lieut. and Adjt. F, W. Hamilton to have the 
rank of Lieut. and Capt.; Ensign and Lieut. Hon. J. Lindsay to be Lieut. and Capt, 
by purchase, vice Fludyer; R. H. Glyna, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. MP sealer 
vice Lindsay. 18th Foot—J. Tongue, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Francklin, 


promoted. 39th Foot—Ensign H. Hardinge to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lloyd, 


h 1 





deceased ; Ensign H. W. Humphreys to be Lieut. by p , vice ge, whore 
promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled ; J. F, Dalrymple, Gent. to be Ensign 
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without purchase, vice,Humphreys. 40th Foot—R. Olpherts, Gent. to be Ensign, by 

hase, vice pton, whose appointment has not taken place. 48th Foot—-Major 
T. Lynch, from the half-pay Unatrached, to be Major, vice J. Singleton, who exchanges. 
60th Foot—T. Price, Gent, to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Maitland, who retires, 
62d Foot— Ensign G. Nicholas to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Stopford, deceased; 
Ensign and Adjt. W. Guy to have the rank of Lieut.; W. M‘Nair, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Nicholas. 63d Foot—Ensign P. Gordon to be Lieut. vice Boyton, deceased; W. 
Hutchins, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Gordon. 64th Foot—Lieut, R. D. Spread, from 
the half-pay of the 13th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Forbes, appointed to the 77th Regt 
TJith Foot—Lieut, W. Forbes, from the €4th Regt. to be Lieut. vice B. C. Bordes, who 
retires upon half-pay of the 13th Regt. 

Brevet—Capt. F. R. Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, {o be Major in the Army; 
Capt. J. N. Colquhoun, of the Royal Artillery, to be Major in the Army; Capt. W. 
Elsey, of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, and Paymaster of the Company’s 
Depot at Chatham, to have the local rank of Captain, while employed in England. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Nov. 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Flavill and Edwards, Loughborough, tailors—R. and W. L. Curtis, Jewry Street, 
butchers— Fear and Rose, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, gas-fitters— Mewburn and 
Coates, Darlington, attornies—Richards and Bannister, Tipton, Staffordshire, iron- 
founders—Grey and Hutchinson, Stockton, attornies—Dudley and Latham, Over, 
Cheshire, salt-proprietors—W. and ‘T. Wilders, Burton-upon-Trent, tanners—Jones 
and Co. Newton in-the-Willows, engincers—Jones and Mayne, Judd Street, surgeons 
—Thomas and Waddington, Milk Street, manufacturers of stocks—Grundy and Charl- 
ton, Manchester, share-brokers —Lawrence and Co, Marlborough, drapers—Fletcher 
and Co, Stockport, pawnbrokers—Bromley and Co. Goole, steam-boat-proprietors— 
Myers and Marshall, Cheltenham, pawnbrokers—H. and J. Ashton, Walcot Place, 
Lambeth, licensed-victuallers— Howard and Goodess, Manchester, plasterers—Pitt and 
Co. Wednesbury, coal-masters—Gall and Nunn, Bury St, Edmund’s, chemists—Bew- 
ley and Co, Glasgow, manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Hovston, Witi1aM, Crane Court, Fleet Street, printer, 

BANKRUPTS, 

Darour, Witson, Whitehaven, innkeeper, to surrender [Dec. 13, Jan, 10: solicitors, 
Mr. Stubbs, Staple Inn; and Mr. Perry, Whitehaven. 

Freeman, Tuomas Weston, Birmingham, grocer, Dec. 6, Jan.10 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Medealfe, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Mr. Bond, Birmingham, 

Hawks, Witttam, Naunton, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer, Dec. 12, Jan. 10: solicitors, 
Messrs. Taylor and Co, Bedford Row; and Messrs, Wilkins and Kendall, Bourton-on- 
the-Water. 

James, WitttaMm, Church, Lancashire, soap-manufacturer, Dec. 15, Jan. 10: solici- 
tors, Mr. Bower, Chancery Lane; aud Messrs. Ainsworth and Son, Blackburn. 

Linney, Tuomas, Arnewood, Hampshire, cattle-dealer, Dec. 13, Jan, 10; solicitors, 
Mr. Thomson, Chancery Lane; and Mr, Brown, Lymington. 

Lowe, Cuarves Henry, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Dec. 8, Jan. 10: solicitors, 
Mr. Yallop, Basinghall Street; and Messrs. Parsons and Sons, Nottingham. 

Martin, Rozert, and Rosert, Manchester, corn- merchants, Dec. 16, Jan. 10: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple ; and Messrs. Higson and Son, Manchester, 

Merepitn, SAmveEt, Liverpool, butcher, Dec. 13, Jan. 10 ; solicitors, Messrs. Walmes- 
ley and Co. Chancery Lane ; and Mr. Holden, Liverpool. 

Owen, Jamys, Bishopsgate Street, linendraper, Dec. 8, Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hardwick and Davidson, Lawrence Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Piecorr, Exuts, and Co. Manchester, embossers, Dec. 13, Jan 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Baxter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Sale, Manchester. 

Pontin, STEPHEN, Tottenham Court Road, builder, Dec. 5, Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Seard and Fry, Bedford Street, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. 
Swithin's Lane. 

Ranrorp, Samvet Howarp, Neckinger Road, Bermondsey, fellmonger, Dec. 7. Jan. 
10: solicitors, Messrs. Drew and Co, Bermondsey Street; official assignee, Mr. John- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

Suaw, Bensamtin, Manchester, auctioneer, Dee. 14, Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Hall 
and Co, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Townsend, Manchester. 

Smirn, Georce. Manchester, beerseller, Dec. 12, Jan. 10: solicitors, Mr. Chester, 
Staple Inn; and Mr. Chapman, Manchester. 

SoMERVILLE, Tuomas, Liverpool, draper, Dec. 17, Jan 10: solicitors, Mr. Burt, Al- 
dermanbury ; and Mr. Bennett, Manchester. 

Uraquaart, Win11am Hovsron, Crane Court, Fleet Street, printer, Dec. 6, Jan. 10: 
solicitor, Mr. Goddard, Cateaton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Watts, Joun, Fordington, Dorsetshire, miller, Dec. 10, Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Rhodes and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Andrews, Dorchester. 

Wriguar, Joun, Wapping Wall, ship-chandler, Dec.9, Jan 10: solicitor, Mr, Botwood, 
Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Sambrook Court, 

DIVIDENDS, 

Dec. 22, Evans, Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, warehouseman—Dec. 20, Catlin, Black- 
man Street, Southwark, horse-dealer—Dec. 20, Jowett and Mitchell, Regent Street, 
linendrapers—Dec. 22, Shepherd, Camomile Street, carrier—Dec. 1, Humbly, Falmonth 
merchant—Dec. 20, Dubois, Brown’s Lane, silk-manufacturer—Dec. 20, Morgan, St. 
Peter’s Alley, wholesale ironmonger—Dec. 20, Hodsoll, South Ash, Kent, paper- 
maker—Dec. 20, Scott, Newcustle-upon-Ty ne, hatter—Dec. 22, Andrew, Rising Bridge, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Dec. 22, Birks, Wickersley, Yorkshire, maltster—Dec. 22, 
Buckley and Kennan, Liverpool, merchants-- Dec. 20, Dunne, Liverpool, merchant, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec. 20. 

Howard, Disley, Cheshire, innkeeper — Musson, Manchester, grocer — Perkins, 
Northampton, victualler—Dumbrell, Brighton, grocer. 








Friday, Dec. 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Keane and Challands, Albion Brewery, Hammersmith—Willday and Co. Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire, bankers ; as far as regards J, Willday-—Ford and Redknap, Twick- 
euham, linendrapers--J. and J, Pickup, Whitewell Bottom, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturers—J. and T. S. Redman, Peckham, druggists—J. and T, Brissenden, New Rom- 
ney, grocers—Taylor and Co. Horton, Yorkshire, machine-makers ; as far as regards 
Robertshaw—Grenfell and Co. London; as far as regards G. and P. Grenfell—Leese 
and Co. Bury, Lancashire, iron founders; as far as regards G. Cussons—Smith and 
Sedgwick, Manchester, candlewick-mauufacturers—Clarke and Co. Manchester, mer- 
chants; as far as regards J. B, Clarke—Evans and Green, Bartlett’s Buildings, 
printers—Cannon and Tatuell, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, job-masters— Burgess 
and Hunt, Craven Street, City Road, ladies’-busk-manufacturers—Parkes and Perry, 
Birmingham, jewellers —W. and T. King, Skipton, chemists — Parker and Cowell, 
Greenwich, grocers—E, and G, Ashley, Pangbourn, Berkshire, coal-merchants. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Ayres, James, Dalston, iron-merchant, to surrender Dec. 13, Jan.13: solicitors 
Messrs. Locock and Greville, Sun Court, Cornhill; official assignee, Mr. Turquand 
Copthall Buildings. 

Borwe.t JoserH Coates, Oxford Street, baker, Dec. 16, Jan. 13: 
Ackers, Manchester; and Mr. Lever, King’s Road, Bedford Row. 

Bowrn, Aurrep PLarorF Hatton, Bristol, druggist, Dec, 16, Jan. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan 

r stol. 

Courpnanp, Joan, and Duncan, Frepericx, Liverpool, merchants, Dec. 15, Jan. 
13: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedfurd Row; and Messrs, Radcliffe and 
Duncan, Liverpool. 

Davis, Joun CaristopHer, Gloucester, surgeon, Dec. 12, Jan. 13: solicitors, Mr. 
Bousfield, Guildhall Buildings; and Messrs. Rayner, Cheltenham. 

Denron, W11.L1aM SMiTH, Carlisle, builder, Dec, 13, Jan. 13: solicitor, Mr. William 
Nanson, Carlisle. 

, Dover, Pattie Epmunp, Great Russell Street, upholsterer, Dec. 9, Jan. 13: so- 
licitor, Mr. Oldknow, Staple Inn. Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

OUBLEDAY, Hippro.iTE Jarvis, Minories, oil and colourman, Dec. 9, Jan, 13; solici- 
tor, Mr. Willoughby, Clifford’s Inn; official assig Mr. Goldsmid, I B anes 

Eversuen, Cuarzes, Gosport. soap manufacturer, Dec. 13, Jan. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. Bedford Kow; and Mr. Cooper, Lewes. 

Forster, J., J., and W., Carlisle, bankers, Dec. 21, Jan. 13: solicitor, Mr. George 

rand Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn ; and Messrs. G. and S. Saul, Carlisle. 

eRRarp, N. and J, Manchester, cotton-spinners, Dec, 12, Jan. 13; solicitors, 
Okenhouse Yard; and Mr. Joynson, Manchester, 


solicitor, Mr. 











Hupson, Roperr, Gloucester, vietualler, Dec. 20, Jan. 13: solicitors, Messrs, White 
and Whitmore, Bedford Row ; and Mr, Washbourn, Gloucester. 

Newron, James, Manchester, li i-victualler, Dec. 13, Jan, 13: solicitors, Messrs, 
Norris and Allen, Bartlett’s Buildings ; and Mr. Prescott, Manchester. 

O’Reitty, Evten, Harley Street, lodging-house-keeper, Dec. 13, Jan. 13: solicitors, 
a ~ tec Castle Street, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall 

reet, 

Srone, Martin, Staffordshire Lane End, draper, Dec.9, Jan. 13: solicitors, Messrs, 
— and Davidson, Lawrence Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms 

ar 

WakeFIELD, Samuet, Aston, Birmingham, brickmaker, Dec. 20, Jan, 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Swain and Co, Old Jewry; and Mr. Underhill, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec, 28, Frost and Nelson, Huddersfield, manufacturers of fancy goods—Dec. 27, 
Ryley, Coventry, dyer—Dee, 23, Daniel and Cross, Birmingham, merchauts—Dee, 26, 
Thompson, Darlington, Durham, clock-maker. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 23. 

Wharton, Manchester, joiner—Mansell, Birchin Lane, bill-broker—Scotson, Wigan, 
druggist—Jeffreys and Barton, Liverpool, wine-merchants, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
(@Gin1oy, Joun, and Rute, Tuomas, Leith, merchants, Dee. 6, 20. 

















PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 














| Saturday, Monday| Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
} contents> Pennine sees 
3 per Cent.Consols......-} 87 7% 87% Tt 2% 
DittoforAccount.... -| 87% 87% 87z 87¢ 7% 88 
3 per Cent. Reduced . «L863 86g 864 863 864 86¢ 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 943 943 954 95} 953 954 
New 3¢ per Cents......... 953 96¢ 964 964 968 97 
Long Annuities.......... 144 14g 14g 143 —_— 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......]| 202¢ 2024 204} 2044 2054 205¢ 
India Stock,l04 p Ct......] 2544 255 — 255 255 5 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem} 4 pm. 5 9 9 9 10 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent... 3 pm. 5 8 10 10 9 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 91 
Austrian ..cceeeeeeeee Dm | ee 
Belgian ...ceseee eves 
Brazilian........ 
Buenos Ayres.......65 


Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 
| | Ditto, al 6 — 

| 994% | Mississippi(New).....6 — 
80 | Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 

| New York(payble.1845) 5 


~ 
— 
Cad 











——  Russianofl822....... 5 
Ditto (Metallic) ...... 5 


Spanish Consolidated .. 5 


Louisiana. .o....cccces 
Mexican... 
Ditto 





154 


Chilian. ..cccecseseecs Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 
Colombian of 1824 .... SUS HOMO. . nccssecccnances — 
Danish....... cevevses - 74 | Pennsylvania(payl88)5 — 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) _ 6532 ||Peruvian .....ccccccce _ 
Ditto (Ditto)... — 99% ||Portuguese .....0.602. 3 — 
French. cessscccsevecs aa (FOE TOR NE creececiieensts Some. Ol 
Ditto. ..ce.soecccccces - |LOSf 75e. Ditto New .....e00002 5 — 
Greek of 1825.....+.4- _- Prussian......+. covsoenet — 


PVH Gt 9 O19 I IAM GH 


2|5]=|25] 1111] 








SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 





London and Westminster Bank} 20 


34 % |) National Provincial Bank ...., 
—— || Provincial Bank ofIreland...,| 49 


Australian Agricultural ...... 
Canada Company ....e.0+.e06: 
General Steam Navigation... 


Anglo-Mexican Mines .......++] {Commercial Docks ........+. 56 

Bolanos ...ccseee cocccoesecoe| 122$ |] East India ..cc.ccccsccccesse| IlZ 

Brazilian Imperial ..... eorecee | 22 {London ..cccccccccccsccccecs 56 

British Iron ....c0ccccsccces oo | m— [/St. Katharine......cccecceees 884 

Real del Monte (Unregistered) .{ 14 | West India ..........6. cree 06 

United Mexican ......... | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —~ 
' 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, DEC, 2, 4 
The arrival of Wheat this week is, moderate, and the trade is very firm 
good terms as or Monday. ; 
Barley is particularly dull in sale, and is cert ainly lower. 
Oats also are taken off slowly at a reduction of nearly Ls, per quarter. 
In other articles no alteration, 


on quite as 









% Ss -& & 8. 
++ 86 | Maple . 40... 41 | Oats, Feed, 25 .. 26 
-. 36 White - 88... 44 ‘j 27... 28 
oe 4l Boilers 45 ..46 | e 
f° . 63 | Beans, T 34... 40 
22 4] Fine...... cases Bk .c 86 Oli. a ee as Potato »-- 31 .. 22 
«+ 70| Peas, Hog..... 38... 40 Harrow.....6 O.. O Fine... 23... 34 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 





CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good..cssiseseoees 95s.to 100s. ..,, 80s to 905. ..... 808.to 968, ..... 80s.to 90s, 
Inferior... o BU .. sesce O oe oe OD  sevee O oe 
New... ee 8 oe @ wasee O ow OF eo O sevee 0 0 
Clover...sees aeeeeece 115 0. VIB oeeee BA WO LIS. oo LIS cence 98 2.120 
Straw, Wheat ccoseserees 38 oe 43 cence BH oe BB ceeee 36 oe 423 eeeve BE 02 40 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

We have upon the whole but a moderate trade this morning. Good qualities of Beef 
continue as dear as before, 4s. 8d. being still obtained. 

Veal is not worth a fraction beyond Monday’s figure of 5s. which is 4d. less than 
this day sennight. In neither Mutton or Pork is it necessary to make any alteration 
in the quotations, but 4s. $d. for the former is the full extent of its value. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD*, 















2s. 4d, to 39. 4d to 33.10d, Os. Od, to 3. Od, to 45, 8d, 
2e8se8.8 23 . 3 8 48 ww 9 0 ~ 8% 0 
2 0 w« &€ O ww 5 9 © 9 « 9 0 ow & @ 
3 8 w & 8 w & O 4 @ w« 5&5 2 wo O9 DO 
© 0 w« 8 0 . @ O »- © 0 ww © O wow VY @ 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil.....esccceceeeceeeeeespertum Sil, L0e, 
Wheat.....00. Sés 54. | Rye... .....e05 383, 4d. | ...... Refined sesesere 53 10 
Barley.....++. 38 © | Beans, oer 43 11 Linseed Oil ,.....seeserccsecseccscesene 38 10 
AUS. ccceces ee i AS wecceeeee 43 4 Linseed Oi!) Cake at the Mill,...per1000 15 @ 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake....s.005 oss sssperton 6 @ 
Wheat,......- 32s. Bl. | Rye wcccecevee 158. 6d Raw Fat, per stone.... sees 28+ Ld. 


Beans....008 5 O 








Barley.....000 4 10 —.; — 

oo § 8 | Pess....- vor 6 8 COALS. 
aaa a a Wall's End, Best ..,,,,pertom 20s, to 251.64, 
FLOUR, avecvece. sUeetier, Pee Ee Ff 













Town-made,.. 
Seconds... 
Essex and S 
Norfolk and 


BREAD.... 7d.to 9¢4.the 4lb. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 16s .0d .perdoz. 


HOPS. +++. New Doubloons ... 
Kent Pockets,.,,,.,.percwt. 4l. 0s... 41, 105.| Silver,in Bars, Standard 
Choice Ditto... 6 0..0 6 sees New Dollars .....54 


4 0 

-@ 0 METALS. 
10/.152.0d,to Of. 0:0 
eo@eo0 5223 


SUGAR. 
percwt. 389 3d,to 0 
293... @ 


Muscovado, 
Molasses..... 







BULLION 


Gold, Portugal, in Coin ..,...peroz.0l, 0s, @d. 
«ee Foreign, in Bars .. 3 17 10g 
@ ° 




















Superfine Ditto........000002 @ 


POTATOES. 
Scotch Reds ....percwt. 31.10s.0d. to al, @s, Od. 
Middling .... ; 200.000 
Ware .vccccccsccsceseesee 0 OO oe © OY 





Iron, in Bars 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





TINHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Encreased Attraction of JIM CROW ! 
MONDAY, and During the Week, 

A FLIGHT TO AMERICA. 

After which, a New Romantic Burletta, called 
PAULINA! or, the Pass of the Beresina, 

To conclude with a New Farce, called 
THE QUEER SUBJECT. 
Box-Office open from 10 till 4. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Monday, the Tragedy of JULIUS CESAR. 
rutus, Mr. Macready. 
Cassius, Mr. Vandenhoff. Mare Antony, Mr.C. Kemble. 
‘To conclude with THALABA. 
On Tuesday, OTHELLO. With THALABA. 
On Wednesday, HAMLET. With THALABA, 

Boxes 4s. Half-price 2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price ls.; Lower 
Gallery 1s. Half-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 

price. Doors open at half-past six. Begin at seven. 


TALIAN OPERA  BUFFA, 
THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street, Ist Dec, 1336. 

J. MITCHELL begs respectfully to announce that, in 
compliance with the wishes of many Noblemen and 
Genelemen, Patrons of the Italian Opera, he will endea- 
vour to produce, with the assistance of Sig. Puzzi, who 
has undertaken the entire Superinteudence of the Stage 
and Orchestra Departments, 

A SERIES OF ITALIAN OPERA BUFFA 
During the present Winter Season ; 
And, in submitting the following arrangements, he trusts 
his exertions may not be deemed unworthy the support 
and patronage which he respectfully solicits, 

The following Performers are positively engaged for 
the whole Season: Mademoiselle Blasis, Madame Gian- 
noni, and Madame Rozetti. Signor Catoue (from the 
Teatro Reggio, Turin), and Signor Torri (from the 
Teatro Reggio, Turin), Signor Ruggiero (Di Napoli e 
Lisbona), Signor Sebastian Ronconi (from La Pergola, 
Florence), and Siguor Linari Bellini (from La Scala, 
Milan). 

The Operas intended to be given, comprise—“ L’ Elisir 
@ Amore,” and “IL Furioso,” of Donizetti: “ Scara- 
muccia,” and the “ Chiara di Rosenberg,” of Ricci; the 
“ Nina Pazza,” of Coppola; and ‘ La Testa di Bronzo,”’ 
of Mercadante ; or “ Le Nozze di Figaro, of Mozart. 

The First PERFORMANCE will take place on SATUR- 
DAY, the 10th of DECEMBER 18386; when will be 

roduced Donizetti's admired Opera, ‘ L’ ELISIR 

Y AMORE:” and, in the following week, “IL FU- 
RIOSO,” in which Signor Linari Bellini will make his 
First Appearance. 

The OKCHESTRA has been selected by M. Puzzi 
from the principal and leading talent of the country. 
Leader—Mr. Mori. Monsieur Benedict (Pianist to the 
King of Naples), is engaged to conduct the Orchestra, 
and preside at the Pianoforte. 

The Theatre has been greatly altered, under the Direc- 
tion of Mr. Beazley: the whole of the Dress Circle 
converted into Private Boxes, and a number of Stalls 
constructed, the Subscription to which, for the Season, 
will be upon moderate terms, 

At the request of many noblemen, who have already 
signified their intention of patronizing this undertaking, 
the opera will not commence before half past eight o'clock. 

Applications fur Boxes and Stalls to be made at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond Street; at the resi- 
dence of M. Puzzi,36, Bruton Street ; and to Mr. Seguin, 
at the Box-oflice of the Theatre, or at his Library, 12, 
Regent Street. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, near the 


Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry side of the 
River, being now in active progress, is open to the public 
every day (except Sundays), from Nine in the Morning 
until Dusk. Admittance One Shilling each, Both Arch- 
ways are brilliantly lighted with Gas, perfectly dry, and 
the descent is by an easy Staircase. Upwards of 100 feet 
have been added to the length of the Tunnel (which at 
the recommencement of the Works measured 599 feet 6 
inches), making above one half of the projected distance 
now completed; and the Promenade in the Visiter’s 
Archway is extended 100 feet beyond the former distance, 

By Order, J. Cuartrer, Clerk of the Company, 

N.B. There are conveyances to the Tunnel, by 
Omnibus, every half-hour from Gracechurch Street, and 
three times daily from Charing Cross; also by the Green- 
wich and Woolwich Steam- Boats, from Hungerford 
Market, Queenhithe, and Fresh Wharf, at 9, 11, 2, and 4 
o'clock. 

Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, Ist Dee. 1836. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE, 
The magnificent Steam Ship PERTH, Joun 
Spink, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, on Wednesday next the 7th day of De- 
cember, at 9 o’Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. ExizaBetH Hore, Agent, 


ERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM 
CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief 
upon the first application, and speedily eradicates them 
without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves : 
“ Sirl have gre at pleasure in bearing witness to the 
virtues of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single 
bottle of which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured 
of two inveterate corns, and was enabled to walk with 
ease, which had not been the case for several years, nor 
have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them 
since. * Yours, J. NicHouts,.” 
“14, Catherine Street, Commercial Road, Jan.20, 1836,” 
A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is 
fully proved by the ingenuity which some unprincipled 
P have ised to imitate its title and appearance, 
and to substitute for it au article not merely inefficacious 
but mischievous. It is therefore necessary to ask for 
Allingham’s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent; and 
see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, 
as none others are genuine. Sold by J. A. Suarwoop, 
55, Bishopsgete Without, in Bottles at ls. lid. 1s. 9a, 


= 4s. Og.; and by appointment of most Medicine 
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CONNELL SUBSCRIPTION.— 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

Nov. 25. Nov. 25, By-Cash 
To Amount of paid for Adver- £& 3. d. 
Subscriptions tisements ...... 390 16 10 
received £9,130 7 11] Printers’ Bills.... 7813 6 
Clerks’ Salaries .. 67 0 11 

Stationery, porter- 

age, and petty 
disbursements... 1617 5 

Hire of room for 

public meeting, 

and rent of room 

subsequently at 

the Salopian Cof- 
fee-house....... 6012 7 
Postages ........ 2611 6 

By Balance remain- 

ing inTreasurer’s 
hands......+..8,489 15 2 
£9,130 7 1L £9,130 7 11 


Fe ser by us, 
ILLIAM WICKENS, : 
James ANDERTON, } Auditors. 
Josepy Hume, Chairman. 
Joun AsHton YarTEs, Sec, 
Committee-room, Salopian Coffee-house, 
Charing Cross, Nov. 25, 1836, 





Orrice oF ORDNANCE, 
26th November 1836, 
OTICE is hereby given to the Officers 
as well as to the Widows, Children, and other 
Relatives of Officers, late belonging to the Ordnance 
Military Corps, who have been granted Half-pay or 
Pensions by this Department, that the payment of such 
Half-pay and Pensions for the present Quarter, and also 
of any arrears that may remain unpaid onthe 30th of 
this month, will be made ly his Majesty's Paymaster- 
General, at Whitehall, London, on whom bills are to be 
drawn by the parties who have hitherto drawn upon the 
Treasurer of the Ordnance, until they receive other 
instructions ; and that all personal applications must be 
hereafter made by individuals residing in and near 
London at the Office of his Majesty’s Paymaster- 
General, Whitehall. 
By order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretayr. 


IRECT LONDON and BRIGHTON 
RAILWAY. 

The Directors feel it due to the Shareholders in this 
undertaking, and to the public at large, to inform them 
that every claim upon the Company up to the termination 
of the late contest in the House of Lords, has been 
settled and discharged ; and that all monies paid on the 
present call will be appropriated to renewing their appli- 
cation to Parliament in the ensuiug session; which they 
are fully prepared to make with every confidence of 
success, 

The Directors have also great pleasure in stating that 
the Plans, Sections, and Books of Reference of the 
Direct Line, as improved, and its proposed brauches, were 
all duly deposited with the respective Clerks of the Peace 
on the 30th ult. 





By order of the Directors, 


H. Dean, Secretary. 
3, Chapel Place, Poultry, 3d Dec. 1836 


ORPORATION of the LONDON 
; ASSURANCE. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, Cornhill; and 10, Regent Street. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons who have paid to 
this‘Corporation Five Years’ Premium on Assurances 
effected on Lives, under the plan entitling the assured to 
a reduction of premium, commenced iu 1831, and of whch 
the details are already before the public, that on the lst 
of January 1837, when their Sixth Annual Premiums 
will become due, they wiil be entitled to an abatement of 
86. 13. 3d. per cent. thereon, 

The leading features which distinguish this plan from 
that of all other Life Assurance Offices, are that the busi- 
ness is carried on by the Corporation without any charge 
for management being deducted from the Profits, and that 
the assured are exempt from all liability of partnership, 

Joun Laurence, Secretary, 


HE TAVERN and COFFEE-ROOM 
in ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

Will be LET after Wurtrsunpay, 1837. 

The present Lease expires at that term, and the Pro- 
prietors are disposed to include in the Tavern the entire 
Story of the Buildings there, by affording extensive par- 
lour and other accommodation. The premises will be 
fitted up to meet the Tenant’s views. 

To those acquainted with the locality it will be needless 
to point out its numerous advantages to a tenant of enter- 
prise and capital. 

Mr. Stevenson, the Secretary, will point out the pre- 
mises ; and offers for a lease, describing the alterations 
wished, may be lodged with him, or with ALEXANDER 
Macpowatt, Writer, 17. Exchange “quare. 

Further particulars will be learned on application to 
Messrs. Westiey and Co. News-agents, 162, Piccadilly, 

Glasgow, 27th September 1836, 


N ILES and EDWARDS'S Extensive 

Warerooms for the Sale of their Unrivalled 
CHINTZES, BROCADES, and DAMASKS, with the 
most Fashionable Collection of Useful and Elegant 
CABINET FURNITURE (manufactured on the pre- 
mises), are now complete, and they invite the inspection 
of that portion of the public who can appreciate the great 
difference between productions of superior taste and exe 
eution, when compared with inferior imitations. Mu1:es 
and Epwarps’s only Warerooms are at No. 134, Oxford 
Street, near Holles Street, Caveudish Square. 


Frat GOLD WATCHES. — The 
following Watches are highly-finished, and are 

warranted to perform correctly. 

Vertical Watches, in double bottomed gold engine- 
turned cases, either gold or silver dials..... or 

Horizontal Watches, in double-bo:temed gold en- 
gine-turned cases, highly-finished movements, 
jewelled in two holes $9 

Ditto, a size larger, 4 holes jewelled ..... 6 10 
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F G. H., considering the misery he has 
created, will make all the reparation HE May Now 
HAVE IN HIS PowER, he shall be forgiven. Ifhe refuse, 
no means shull be left untried, no influence unmoved, 
no expense spared to punish: in the mean time, every 
precaution bas been taken to bring him to justice in every 
probable asylum, 


OVERNESS.—A Young Lady accus- 
tomed to Tuition wishes to engage herself as 
Governess in respectable Family. She undertakes to 
teach French, Music, Drawing, and the usual branches of 
an English Education. Satisfactory references will be 
given and required. Address (post-paid) A. B. C. at 
Messrs. SMALLFIELD and Son’s, Booksellers, 69, Newgate- 
Street, London. 


O PRINTERS.—A Literary Gentle- 
man will treat with a Printer for getting up a 
Weekly Periodical in the nature of a Review or Literary 
Newspaper in quantity about two Demy Sheets, in 
Bourgeois and Minion. Letters, post-paid, addressed 
forthwith to Jas, M‘Iwrosn, Esq. care of WesTLEy and 
Cuayton, News-agents, 162, Piccadilly, and 1, Windsor 
Court, Strand, 











-EEKLY NEWSPAPER OR 
PERIODICAL WANTED. 

A Gentleman who has determined to get up a Periodi- 
cal or engage in one already established, will treat libe. 
rally for any Newspaper or Weekly Work before the 
end of the year; and as the object will be carried into 
effect with or without purchase, the fact of a work not 
paying its expenses would not deter the advertiser, 
Communications, by letter only (which the advertiser 
will consider confidential) will be received addressed to 
W. W., Mr. Buacksurn’s, Brewers, Westminster. 

HE attention of Families in London 
and throughout the Kingdom is respectfully in- 
vited to the Teas Sold by the NEW TEA ESTA- 
BLISHMENT in KING WILLIAM STREET, near 
the Mansionhouse, The Proprietors cannot too strongly 
impress on the public mind the important fact, that it is 
in their power to sell the best Black Tea that can be re- 
quired for any purpose, or by any family, at 5s. per Ib.: 
it possesses a ripe rich Pekoe Souchong flavour; and for 
all purposes of domestic utility, a Tea in every way cal- 
culated to give general satisfaction ; a stout, strong Black- 
ish leaf Congou, at 4s. per 1b. 

Superfine Hyson, rich, delicate flavour, 6s. The finest 
Gunpowder Tea, small curled bright leaf, 7s. ‘The finest 
Mocha Coffee, full flavour, 2s. per lb, Thisis a reduction 
on former prices of 20 per cent., or about one-fifth of the 
entire value of the article. A trial is solicited. If not 
found to act up to their professions a continuance of 
public support cannot be expected. 

RIDGWAY, DAKIN, and Co. 
Importers and Dealers in Tea, 
King William Street, near the Mansionhouse, 


en S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE. 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
rections accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKs’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIAL, 

From JoserpH Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London, 

“T have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and female, and the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba, (Signed) “JosepHaHenry GREEN, 

«46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon Street; Edwards,67,St. Paul's Church- 
yard; A, Willoughby and Co. 61, Bishopsgate Street 
Without ; Thos. Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
Prout, 229, Strand ; Heudebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 
Bowling, St. George’s Circus, Surry Theatre; Watt’s, 106, 
Edgeware Road, London; Joseph and Co, 4 Long Acre, 
London ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, 
Dublin; of J. and R. Raimes, Leith Walk, Edinburgh; 
and of all Wholesale and respectable Retail Patent Medi- 
cineVenders in the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles at 
2s. 9d.; 4s. 6d.; and }1s. each. Duty included, 

Caution, — To prevent imposition, the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name of 
*Georce Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 

Mr. Franks may be consulted, every day, as usual 
until 2 o’clock. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal, Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1, The 
Zyis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2, The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhcea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints, Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience.”’— London Morning Journal, 
“ The precepts contained in this work are interesting and 
usefal.”— Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through tweaty editions, They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 
cordingly.”—Dublin Weekly Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86, Trongate, Glasgow; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of the country can be treated successfully 
on their describing minutely the case, and cocoon a 
remittance for advice and medicine. which can be for- 
warded to any partofthe world. Nodifficulty can occur, 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—Goss and Co, M.R.C. Sur- 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXIV. will be Published on SATURDAY, 
the 10th INSTANT, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This Day is Published, 6s. . 
No. XXXV. for Decemuer, of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE; and the PRIZE ESSAYS 
and TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Capex, London. 








AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for December, Price One Shilling. 

Contains: State and Prospects of Public Affairs at the 
clese of the year —The Writings of Hazlitt, No. IL; 
Political and Literary Portraits—The Bride of Bearhaven 
—Progress of Political Corruption ; by the Author of the 
* Black Book ’—Ingier Rubber, or the Wonders of Mac- 
intosh—Economical and Social Progress of the Nation — 
Church Abuses in Wales—The Modern Andrew Marvel 
—The Liberal Newspapers; Effects of the Reduction of 
Stamp Duty, continued—Annuals; Pictures, and Poetry 
— Literary Register, &c. 

Witi1aM Tait, Edinburgh; Simpxrn, MarRsHa.t, 

and Co, London ; and Jonn Cummina, Dublin. 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH. 


MAGAZINE. No. CCLIV, for DecemBer, 
Contents: Prometheus Bound. Translated from 
ZEschylus. By Mr, Chapman—II. The Metaphysician. 
No. 7, Abstraction—IIT, Lines Suggested by a Sketch in 
the Keepsake for 1837. By B. Simmons—IV. The 
Measure Meted out to Others, Measured to us again—V. 
The World we Livein. No, 2—VL. Religious Liberty in 
France—VII. Echoes of Antiquity. By Delta—VIII. 
The Voluntary Principle—1X. The Epigrams of Theo- 
critus—X. Justice to Ireland: a Poor Law—XI. Foreign 
Military Biography : La Noue—XI1I. Letter from Henry 
Cranstoun, Esq.—XI1I. The Mountain Decameron, 
Witt1amM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cavett, Strand, London. 


ae DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MA- 
GAZINE, for December, Price 2s. 6d. contains— 


I, On the Origin of Alphabetic Writing—II. The Mi- 
ser of Padua; a Tale—IILI. Attractions of Ireland ; No. 
3. Society—IV. Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen; No. 7. 
Lord Charlemont. Part 3—V. Geology and Mineralogy 
considered with reference to Natural Theology—VI. La 
Rosa--VIf. Jane Sinclair; or, the Fawn of Springvale 
—(concluded).; by W. Carleton, Author of “ Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry ”’—VIII. Anthologia Ger- 
manica; No.8, Wallenstein’s Camp—IX, Irish Metro- 
politan Conservative Society. 

Dublin; William Curry junior, and Company ; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. London; Fraser and Co. Edin- 
burgh; J. Walmsley, Liverpool ; Love and Barton, Man- 
chester; Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham, Sold by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


TNHE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


for DeceMBER, contains an unusually large por- 
tion of Intelligence from India, Political, Judicial, 
Domestic, Military, and Commercial, (including a copious 
Report of the Proceedings at Calcutta respecting the 
Abolition of Appeals) ; Government and General Orders, 
Appointments and Promotions, Civil and Military ; 
Shipping Intelligence, &c. &c. from all parts of the East. 
The Original Articles in the present Number comprehend 
the following : 1. On Oriental Translation—2. Incidents 
at Sea—3. Carey’s Life of Dr. Carey—4. The Monsoons 
—b}. The late Caffre War—6, The Ancient Monuments 
of Egypt—7. Sketches of the later History of British 
India—8. Flowers for Poets’ Graves—9. Steam-Com- 
munication with India—10. Miriani, a Georgian Romance 
11, Miscellanies—12. Critical Notices. 
Wo. H. Aruen and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
Just Published, in foolscap 8vo. 5s. Second Edition, 
HE CHALLENGE of BARLETTA; 
A Tale of Chivalry. 
By the Marquis D’Azetio, 
Translated from the Italian by Micuaren H, Ranxin, 
“A Romance of rare merit.’—Monthly Magazine. 
“We compliment the translator as well on the choice 
of his book, as on the execution of his task.’”’—Literary 
Gazette. 








Loneman and Co Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 3s. sewed, or neatly bound and gilt with 
ruled writing paper, for recording Merlical Cases, 5s. 


HE BRITISH MEDICAL 

ALMANACK FOR 1837. 
Containing, besides a Calendar for the Year, a Medical 
Chronology, from the Arab Schools to the discovery of 
the Circulation by Harvey—Account of the Medical Col- 
leges—Lists of their Officers or Members; of the Licen- 
tiates admitted at Apothecaries’ Hall, the College of Sur- 
geons,and the University of Edinburgh, during the last 
year—The Officers, Regulations, and Times of Meeting 
(witha Table) of the Medical and Scientific Societies— 
And a View of all the Hospitals or Infirmaries and Dis- 
pensaries in the kingdom. 

The SUPPLEMENT contains the History and future 
Prospects of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Ass 
ciation—Statistics of Mortality in England, and of § 
hess, by T. R. Edmonds, B.A.—Post Mortem Examina- 
tions, by the Rev. C. Oxendon—Weight and Stature of 
the Human Body at all Ages, by M. Quetelet-—Weight of 
the Brain at different Ages, by Dr. Sims—National Sta- 
tistics ; the incapacity of the Statistical Officers appointed 
by the English Government has caused a national loss of 
300,000! —Tabies of Medical Weights all over Europe— 
New Medicines, including an Epitome of Majendie’s For- 
mulary, with many additions—Lieutenant Tulloch on 
the Mortality of the Officers in the English Army—On 
the Statistics of the British Hospitals; a new Form of 
Registration proposed ; with Tables of the Mortality and 
term of Treatmeut in several Hospitals—A Description 
of a new Hygrometer by Evaporation (with a copper eu- 
staving), by Dr. Mason—On the employment of Percus- 





sion and Auscultation in Diseases of the Chest—Acts of 


Parliament, and Miscellaneons Articles. 
Edited by Wrtt1am Farr, 
Prioted for Suerwoop, Gi.Bext, and PrrER, 
Paternoster Row. 





, COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
This Day is Published, 


THE SCOTTISH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
No. VII. ror DECEMBER. 
(Which completes the First Volume.) Containing— 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE EXCHANGE. 

PERICLES AND ASPASIA, 

SONNETS. 

CANADIAN MELODIES. NO. II. 

JUVENILE REMINISCENCES OF A RESPECT- 
ABLE VAGABOND. 

THE MAN WITH THE MANTLE. 
STORY. 

AN ARTISTICAL SKETCH. 

SONNETS. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE NETHERLANDS VIN- 
DICATED—A COMMUNICATION FROM AM- 
STERDAM. 


A TRUE 





REPLY TO THE PRECEDING. 

A TAVERN DINNER PARTY IN GLASGOW, 

SONNETS. 

ASTORIA, 

THE SOLDIER'S LETTER. 

EPISTLE CONGRATULATORY TO JOHN HOPE;. 
ESQ. DEAN OF FACULTY, AND PROFESSOR 
OF CIVIL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ELDERLY GEN- 
TLEMAN. 

COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 


Copies of the Volume will be in readiness next week, neatly done up in cloth, Price 18s. 6d. 


Glasgow: Rosert Stuart and Co.; London: Batnwin and Crapock; Edinburgh: Brett and 
BRADFUTE. 





ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM 
SCRAP-BOOK, 1837. By L. E. L. 
4to. 36 Efgravings, very handsomely bound, Price 21s, 
London: Fisuer, Son, and Co,; Cummine, Dublin; 
and OtrpHant, Edinburgh. 











FISHER’S LANDSCAPE SOUVENIR. 
In quarto, 46 Plates, Price 21s. a vol. of Views of Cities 
and Scenery in 


TALY, FRANCE, AND SWITZER- 
LAND; from Drawings by Samvet Prout, F.S.A. 
and J. D. Harpine; with descriptions in English (and 
French) by Tuomas Roscoe, 
Fisner, Son, and Co. London; Cummine, Dublin; 
Ourpnant, Edinburgh. 





FISHER’S WAVERLEY FORGET-ME-NOT, 
In quarto, 46 Plates, Price 21s, a vol, of 

COTLAND AND SCOTT ILLUS- 
TRATED; from Original Landscape-Historical 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Professor, R.A. &c, and 
additional Illustrations by Gro. Cruiksuank; with 
Descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. G. N.Wraicur,M.A, 

London, Fisuer, Son, and Co. ; Cummine, Dublin; 

and Ouirsant, Edinburgh, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; accompanied with ex- 
tracts from the work and descriptions of the Plates, by 
Bernarp Barron; and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of Bunyan. 
By Jostan Conver. 
In 4to. tastefully bound and gilt, 10s, 
London: Fisuer, Son, and Co.; Cummine, Dublin; 
and Ourpsant, Edinburgh. 








Published this Day, 

By FISHER, SON, and Co. London, 
FISHER’S ORIENTAL KEEPSAKE, 
In quarto, containing 37 large and highly-finished Plates, 
handsomely bound, Price One Guinea, a Volume of 


YRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA 

MINOR, &c. ILLUSTRATED, from Drawings 

on the Spot, by W. H. Barrier, with Descriptions of 

the Plates by Joun Carne, Esq. Author of “ Letters from 
the East.” ‘ 

The Publishers respectfully call the especial attention 
of the public to this work, every view in which is from 
a Sketch taken on the spot, and finished by the same 
artist,so that the fidelity and accuracy of every subject 
may be fully relied on; a fact which Messrs, Fisher and 
Co. have had confirmed by several gentlemen, recently 
returned from Syria, &c. who have done them the honour 
of calling to express their admiration of the scenes de- 
nicted. 

; London, Fisner, Son, and Co.; Cummine, Dublin; 
and Ouipaant, Edinburgh, 


HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 
1837. Edited by the Rev. W. Exuis. 

Small 4to. 16 plates, elegantly bound in white morocco, 
Price 15s. 

List of the Plates :—Caffre Chief, Jan Tzatzoe—Feli- 
cia Hemans— Rev. W. Jay, of Bath—T. Clarkson—Dr. 
Carey and his Pundit—Bishop Kyder—Dr. Doddridge’s 
Mother teaching him Scripture History on the Dutch 
Tiles—Bath in which Bishop Heber died— Missionary 
Grave at Eimeo— Dome at Worms—Feast of the Mohur- 
ram — Mountains of Aboo— Marina, Malta— Basle— 
Khodes—Charch of Vasili--Blagennoi and part of the 
Kremliu, Moscow. 

“It is one of the few publications of this class which 
deserves a place in the library, from the permanent value 
of the contents and the intrinsic interest of the embel- 
lishments.” Eclectic Review. 

London: FisHer, Son, and Co.; Cummine, Dublin; 
and Oxipuant, Edinburgh. 











SpLenpipLy ILiustRratep Eprriox-Publishing Monthly. 
Just Pubiished, Price 2s. 6d. Part VII. 


HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS 
of SANTIILLANE, 

Translated from the French of Le Sage by T. Smot- 
err, M.D, Embellished witi Six Hundred first-rate 
Engravings on Wood, from the Original Designs of Jean 
Gigoux. 

“ If we may judge by what we have seen, this will be 
the edition of Gil Blas.” — Atheneum. 

“ The designs by Gigoux, a French Artist, display a 
freedom and mastery of style that are rarely seen among 
our native artists.”—Spec‘ator. 

Vol. Lis Keady, Price 16s. cloth. 

London: J. J. Duszocuer and Co. 75, Old Broad 
Street; Sold also by C, Tir, Fleet Street; and H. 
Hoorgr, Pall Mall East, 








ISHERS JUVENILE SCRAP- 
BOOK, 1837; forming an appropriate Family 
Present and School Prize, 
By Acnes Srricknianp and Bernarp Barron, 
Small 4to, 17 Plates, handsomely bound, 8s, 

“The work is a convenient token of friendship, and 
adapted to raisé the taste, unfold the energies, and stimu- 
late a desire for improvement in the rising generation, 
Every thing it contains is within the range of their sym- 
pathies, and likely to expand and refine them.”"—Baptist 
Magazine. 

London: Fisurr, Son, and Co.; Cummine, Dublin; 
and Ovipsant, Edinburgh, 


EMS OF BEAUTY, 
displayed in a Series of Twelve highly-finished 
Engravings, from desigus by E. T. Parris, Esq. 
With Fanciful Illustrations in Verse, by the 
Countess of BLEssinaTon. 
In imperial quarto, Price l/. 11s. 6d. 

“‘ Every design consists of an interesting female group. 
Nothing can surpass the exquisite finish of the plates.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“One of the most splendid works of the kind ever pro- 
duced in this or any other country.” —Bell’s Messenger. 

“ Really we are at a loss how to indite our admiration 
of the exceeding taste and fitness of the volume.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

“ Undoubtedly the most exquisite book of the season,” 
— Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

“ The book is extremely beautiful.”—Evaminer. 

“ This is indeed a most exquisite book, combining at 
ounce the triumph of both genius and art.”— Sunday Times. 

London: Loneman, Regs, Orme, and Co, 





hmaiteenisanitines s 


On the Ist of January, 1837, will be Published, Price ly, 
the First Monthly Part of a New Series of 
E CAM ELE ON; 
Ou, RECUEIL MENSUEL DE MORCEAUX 
DE LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX ARTS, 
HISTOIRE, GEOGRAPHIE, VOYAGES, ete. 

The death of the Paris Editor (Monsieur Barbieux) 
having caused new arrangements to be made for the con- 
tinuance of the work, the Proprietors of Le CamMELEoN 
beg to inform their friends and the public that the selec- 
tion and compilation will be conducted in future by Mon- 
sieur Tarver, French Master at Eton College. 

Le CameELeon will appear in the octavo form, and in 
Monthly Parts, the weekly issue being discontinued. In 
order to meet the prevalent taste for modern French lite- 
rature, and the desire generally felt to obtain a better 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the pre- 
seut day, selections will be principally taken from those 
works which treat on such subjects, and they will be so 
arranged as to form a ion of ed articles, 
illustrated with Explanatory Notes wherever they may 
be deemed necessary to the English reader, 

H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East; J, Soursr, 131, Fleet 
Street; and may be had of all Booksellers. 








In 1 vol, 18mo. 360 pages, closely printed, and illustrated 
by Engravings on Wood, neatly bound and lettered, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

HE BRITISH ANNUAL; 
Or, ALMANAC, and EPITOME of the PRO- 
GRESS of SCIENCE, for 1837. 
Edited by Konert D. Tuomson, M.D. 
Editor of the “ Records of General Science.” 

This publication is on the plan of the “ Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes,’ which has obtained so large a 
circulation both on the Continent and in England. 

Contents: It consists of an Improved Calendar, fol- 
lowed by Tables of Weights aud Measures and Coins of 
Different Countries — Tables for the Measurement of 
Mountaius—Tables of the Population of Various Coun- 
tries—Tables of Atomic Weights and Specific Gravities— 
Sketch of the Polytechnical School of Paris—Lists of the 
Professors of British aud Foreign Universities, with their 
Incomes, as far as they can be ascertained—- Tables of 
the Heights of Mountains—Lists of the Learned Societies 
of London, with their Times of Meeting, &c. &c. 

Scientific Papers: 

I, Recent Progress of Optical Science, by the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S. Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford. 

Il. Histery of Magnetism, by T.S. Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, with Wood- 
cuts, 

111. Experiments and Observations on V:sible Vibra- 
tion and Nodal Division, by Charles Tomlinson, Esq. 
with Wood-cuts, 

IV. Recent Progress of Astronomy, by W. 8. E. Wool- 
house, F.R.A.S. Head Assistant of the Nautical Almanac 
Establishment. 

V. Recent Progress of Organic Chemistry, by Robert 
D, Thompson, M.D. 

London; J. B. Bariur1eRE, 219, Regent Street. 
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Now Ready, 8vo. Price 30s. 
RANDE’'S MANUAL OF CHE- 
MISTRY ; the Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 

London: Joun W. Parner, West Strand. 





Fourth Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 
N FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By Sir Henry Parnewn, Bart. M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 248, 
NGLA InN 18865, 
Being a SERIES of LETTERS written to 
Friends in Germany during a Residence in England. 
By Frepericx von RaumeEr, 
Translated from the German by Saran AUSTIN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. bds. 
DVENTURES IN THE MOON 
AND OTHER WORLDS, 

“ As a production of pure literature, this volume is the 
ablest we have met with for some years.””—Spectator. 
London; Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 

Just Published, Price 2s. 6d, 
HE CONSERVATIVE PEERS 
AND THE REFORM MINISTRY. 

“ Le jour de la Creation, quel bruit n’eut-il pas fait! 
Mon Dieu, conservons la chaos.’—Paut Louis CourikR, 
London; James Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly. 

On Friday Next, in 3 vols. post vo, 
RS. MABERLEY; 

London: Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square; Joun 
Cummina, Dublin; & Bett and Braprure, Edinburgh. 





SOCIETY IN 2836. 
/ 
R Or, THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE, 





New Work by the Author of “ Rookwood,” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
ee OR em ee ee ee” 
By W. Harrison Ainsworrn, Esq. 
IS JUST READY. 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 





3, St. James’s Square, December 2d. 
THE NEW SERIES OF “BOZ,” IN ONE 
VOLUME, 
Ina Few Days Mr. Macrone will Publish, : 
KETCHES BY “BOZ 
THE SECOND SERIES, 
Complete in One Volume. 
With numerous Illustrations by Gzorce CruUIKSHANK. 


In a Few Days, foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, v 
HE CHOIR and the ORATORY ; 
OR PRAISE AND PRAYER, 
By Jostan ConpeEr, Esq. 
Author of “ The Modern Traveller,” &c. 
London ; Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 





MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
HE SINGING MASTER, 


containing Instructions for Teaching, Singing, 
and the Notation of Music; and Sixty-four Songs, Glees, 
and School Choruses, adapted for Children of all ages, 
and Young Persons generally. Price 5s. 6d. 
Also, Just Published, 

A SUPPLEMENT TO THE SINGING MASTER 
(Sold separately), containing four New Songs, including 
the popular School Chorus of Perseverance, or “ Try, 
try again.” Price Sixpence. : 

E. Witson, Royal Exchange ; and J. Harr, Music- 

seller, 109, Hatton Garden. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE SUN, 
MOON, AND STARS. : 
1 handsome vol, beautifully printed by Whittingham, 
embellished with 131 Engravings, 4s. 6d. in boards, 


ETER PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT 
THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS; and also 
the late COMET. 

“Tf a man were obliged to declare what has been the 
most lovely thing it has been his good fortune to witness, 
{ conceive that without hesitation he would reply—* the 
mind of a young child,’ 

“We observe with what delight a child beholds every 
new object that meets his eye ; and we all know for many 
years he feels, or rather suffers, a thirst which is almost 
insatiable. 

“ He desires, and very naturally desires, to know what 
the moon is? what are the stars? where the rain, wind, 
and frost come from? With innocent simplicity, he asks, 
what becomes of the light of a candle, when it is blown 
out? Any story, or any history, he greedily devours.” 

London: Printed for Tuomas TeGe and Son, 73, Cheap- 
side; and Sold by all other Booksellers. 

The FIFTY-NINTH EDITION, Published for the first 
time at FIVE and SIXPENCE, boards, 
NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC 

COOKERY, 
Founded upon Principles of ECONOMY, and PRAC- 
TICAL KNOWLEDGE 
And adapted to the Use of PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
By a Lavy. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. The Lady 
who has written it has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy; she has given her directions in a plain, 
sensible manner, that everybody can understand, and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are extended 
to a variety of objects in use in families, by which means 
the utility of the book is very much increased indeed,"— 
British Critic. f 

“ We have heard, from unquestionable authority, that 
of Mrs. RUNDELL’S DOMESTIC COOKERY BOOK, 
153,000 Copies have already been sold.”—Quarterly 
Review. ‘ 

*,* This information from the Quarterly Review refers 
to the extent of the sale nearly three years ago; since 
that time the demand for it has increased, so that the 
total number of copies sold, at present, exceeds one hun- 
Ared and sixty-five thousand. 

In consequence of the daily augmenting sale of the 
‘Work, the Publisher has been enabled to reduce the price 
from Seven and Sixpence to Five and Sixpence, 

Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street, 











SELECT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 


ABLES AND MORAL MAXIMS 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, Selected hy Annz 
Parker. With One Hundred Wood-cuts, 38. 6d 

FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, from History, Geo- 
graphy, and Biography. New Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rec ed. 1s. 6d. 

FIRST SUNDAYS at CHURCH; or Familiar Con- 
versations on the Morning and Evening Services of the 
Chureh of England, By the Rev. J. E, Rippie. M.A. 
3s, 6d. 

COUSIN KATE; or, the Punishment of Pride; a 
Tale. By Mrs. Carnertne Grace Gopwin, Author of 
the “ Wanderer’s Legacy,” “The Reproving Angel,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignettes, 2s, Also, printed 
uniformly, and by the Same Author, 

BASIL HARLOW; or, Prodigality is not Genero- 
sity. 2s, 

ESTHER MORE; or, Truth is Wisdom, Qs. 

TALES and STORIES from HISTORY. By Aenes 
Srrick.anp, 2 vols. with many Enyravings. 7s. 

CONVERSATIONS on GARDENING and NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. By the Author of the ‘* Elements of 
Botany.” Qs. 6d. 

LE BOUQUET LITTERAIRE. Recueil de Beautés 
Religieuses et Morales, de divers Auteurs. Par Feu L, 
T. VentrourLiac. 3s. 6d. 

ABBOTT’S READER; a Series of Familiar Pieces, 
in Prose and Verse, calculated to produce a Moral Infla- 
ence on the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons. By the 
Authors of the “ Young Christian,” “ The Corner-Stone,” 
“The Teacher,” &c. 3s. 

EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 1s. 6d. 

PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN; to 
which are Added, Easy Lessons in Latin, Qs. 

A LITTLE READING-BOOK for YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. With many Cuts. 4d. 

SONGS for CHILDREN, With Engravings. 4d, 

FAMILIAR LECTURES to CHILDREN: in 
which the Important Truths of the Gospel are engagingly 
- hank h, Edited by the Rev, J. Hopart Caunrer, B.D. 

5. 6d, 

SCRIPTURE HYMNS in PROSE. With Cuts. 6d. 

READING LESSONS from the BOOKS of PRO- 
VERBS and ECCLESIASTES. 6d 

DAILY READINGS from With 
Wood-cuts. 64d. 

A COLLIERY TALE, or Village Distress. ‘4d. 
VILLAGE ANNALS; or the Story of Hetty Jones, 


the PSALMS, 


9d. 
A FEW WORDS on the SIN of LYING. By a 
Layman. 3d, 
The RITE of CONFIRMATION EXPLAINED, 
By the Rev. D. I. Eyre, M.A. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. ParKer, West Strand, 





BOOKS FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 
Issued by the Committee of “eneral Literature and Educa- 
tion, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. 

FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; 

their NATURE, HABITS, and INSTINCTS. 
By the Rev. E. Sraniey, Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
2 vols. with many Engravings. 7s. 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with re- 
ference to Civilization and the Arts, With Engravings, 
3s. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS; their Nature, Habits, and In- 
stincts, With Engravings, 3s, 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his CHIL- 
DREN. 2 vols. with Engravings. 5s. 64. 

SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HIS 
TORY. With Cuts. 3s. 6d. 

READINGS in PROSE LITERATURE, Contain- 
ing Specimens of the best English Writers from Lord 
Bacon to the present time. 4s. 6d. 

READINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the 
Works of the best English Poets, and Specimens of the 
American Poets. 4s, 6d, 

READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the 
Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 4s. 6d. 

HONE’S LIVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
2 vols. with Portraits. 9s. 

LIVES of SACRED POETS, With Portraits, 4s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY;; from the Crea 
tion of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem, With 
Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBANON, 
With Cuts. 3s. 

THE CRUSADERS; or SCENES, EVENTS, and 
CHARACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADES, 
2 vols. with Engravings. 11s. 

TAYLOR’S HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, 
and the principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. With 
Engravings. 5s. 6d. 

READINGS in SCIENCE; being Explanations of 
interesting Appearances and Principles in Natural Phi- 
losophy, illustrated by familiar Examples. With very 
many Engravings. 5s. 

EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS. 3s. 

MECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS; including 
Statics aud Hydrostatics, With numerous Engravings. 
6s. 6d. 

MINERALS and METALS; their Natura] History, 
and Uses in the Arts; with Incidental Accounts of Mines 
aud Mining. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

LORD'S POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; being familiar 
Explanations of the Structure and Functions of Animals, 
and particularly of Man; adapted for general Readers. 
With numerous illustrative Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, With 
Engravings. Ils. 

SISTER MARY’S TALES in NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With Engravings. 2s. 6d, 

The BOOK of ANIMALS, the Book of Birds, the 
Book of Fishes, the Book of Reptiles, the Book of Shells, 
all with numerous Engravings. 1s. 6d. each. 

INSECTS and their HABITATIONS, With many 
Engravings. 1s. : 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. With En- 
gravings. ls. 

PEKSIAN STORIES. With Engravings. 1s. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS (with Music); a Series of 
Original Sacred Songs, suitable for the Festival of Our 
Lord's Nativity ; adapted to Select Music, and arranged 
for the Pianoforte or Organ. 4s. 

au; Published by Joan W. Panxzr, West Strand, 





EDITED BY BOZ, AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
On the Ist of January next (to be continued Monthly), 
Price 2s. 6d. No, I. embellished with a Portrait and 


Illustrations, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by Boz, 

And ILLUSTRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
With Contributions by the following (among many other) 
eminent Writers, 

Theodore Hook, Esq. J. Hamilton Reynolds, Esq, 

“ Father Prout ” S, Beazley, Esq. 
G. P. R, James, Esq. Author of “ Stories of Wa. 
Chas. Dickens, Esq. (Boz) terloo!? 
Dr. Maginn Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Capt. Chamier, R.N. Major Skinner, 
William Jerdan, Esq. “The Old Sailor.” 
Capt. Glascock, R.N. Samuel Lover, Esq. 
The Author of “The Mun- | Lieutenant Conolly, 
ster Festivals,” Augustus Wade, Esq. 
Dr. Millingen, W. H. Carleton, Esq. 
Mrs. Trollope. Charles Ollier, Esq. &c. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. Agents 
for Ireland: Mr. Joan Cummrye, Dublin; for Scotland; 
Mesgys. BELL and Braprure, Edinburgh. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VIVIAN GREY.” 
Now Ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
ENRIETTA TEMPLE, 
A LOVE STORY. 
Ry the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
In a Few Days will be Published, 


Mr. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONET. 
AGE, FOR 1837. 

Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with 1500 Plates of the Arms, 

&e. comprising a quantity of matter equal to thirty ordi- 

nary volumes, and containing all the new creations, &c, 


3. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, Esq. 
And other Celebrated Persons ; during a 
Period of 62 years, forming a 
Companion to nis LetTers To Horace MANN, 
New Edition, in 3 vols, 8vo. with Notes, 
Now first added. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





New Burlington Street, December 2d. 


M R. S -.N. Fm YF 

WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1 


In 3 vols. 8yo, with Numerons Fine Portraits, from 
Original Paintings. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by Lord WHarncuirrE. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published, 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, 
Anp A Lire oF THE AUTHOREss, 
Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes will also be added, and 
the suppressed passages restored, 


LADY 


2. 
THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 
By the Author of “ The Munster Festivals,’ &c. 3 vols, 


3. 
CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERILN E, 
By Dr, MILLINGEN, 2 vols. 8vo. 


JACK B R-A.G. 
By Turopore Hook, Esq. 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 

“ The Parson's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


5. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna 
Maria Francisca, 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN. 
From 1803 to 1836. By W. Watton, Esq, 
ALso, sta PuBLIsHED. 


A &¢T OB BA 
By Wasurneron Irvine, Esq. 
Author of “ The Sketch-Book,” “The Alhambra,” &c. 
3 vols, 
2. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
ADVENTURES DURING A 
JOURNEY OVERLAND TO INDIA. 

By Way of 
Eeypr, Syria, Trae Hoty Lanp, anp MEsoporaMIA. 
By Major Skinner, 31st Regt. 

Author of “ Excursions in India,’’ &c. 


3. 
LIONEL WAKEFIELD, 
Or the Life of an Adventurer. 
By the Author of “ Sydenham,” &c. 3 vols. 


4, 
By Order of the British Government. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES 
OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, 

In 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
Under the Command of Captain Back, R.N. 
By Ricuarp Kine, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expedition, 


5. 
THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of “The Heiress,” “ Agnes Serle,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 
6 


Second Edition. Iu 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
SIR WILLIAM WRAXALL’S POSTHUMOUS 
MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 

Now First Published, 


¢ 7. 
2d Edit. in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Plates, 
RATTLIN THE REEFER 
Edited by the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 
Ricuarp Benrtwey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 





London: Printed Ly Josrru Cuayron, of No, 7, Wind- 
sor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No., 
Welliugton Street, Strand. 

SATURDAY, 4th DECEMBER 1836, 








